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ABSTRACT 

The effect of academic advising on perceptions of 
relevance by students from two developing countries in Bast Africa 
(Tanzania and Malawi) was studied through a survey. The dependent 
variable was relevance of education to career goals and to national 
agricultural development goals. The presence and/or adequacy of 
academic advising was the independent variable. The effect of three 
extraneous variables — gender, age, and type of employment — was also 
examined. An infatruinent was developed for the Tanzanians and then 
adapted with the Malawians. Individuals who earn^ a master's or 
doctoral degree in agriculture from a U.S. institution were 
identified in both countries and surveyed. Of the 99 surveys sent to 
Tanzanians, 86 were returned; 58 of 73 Malawians responded. Results 
were as follows: (1) U.S. graduate education in agriculture was more 
relevant to students' career goals than to their coxmtries' national 
development goals; (2) presence or adequacy of academic advising did 
not affect perceptions of relevance; and (3) Tanzanians found their 
graduate education to be significantly aware relevant to national 
goals than did Malawians. Ho significant differences were noted for 
gender and age. Type of employer did significantly affect 
perceptions. Two exhibits, 20 figures, 18 tables, 73 references, and 
3 appendices (Tanzanian Sample Survey, Malawian Sample Survey, and 
Malawian Training Policy) are included. (NLA) 
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THE EFFECT OF ACADEMIC ADVISING AND DEMOGRAPfflC 

VARIABLES ON THE PERCEIVED RELEVANCE OF GRADUATE 

EDUCATION FOR AGRICULTURAUSTS 

FROM TANZANIA AND MALAWI 

Abstract 

by Steven D. Aagard, M^CEd. 
Washu^n State University 
December, 1991 

Chair Thomas F. Trail 

Education has been dosefy associated with the success of 
developmem projects in Le^er Developed Countries around the world. 
Helping these countries to achieve the critical mass of ^ucated people 
needed to plan and sustain development has been a mission in which U.S. 
universities have played a vital part Central to the success of U.S. 
universities in educating and training individuals from developing countries is 
the issue of relevance of that education to the nei^ds of development. 

This study sought to determine the effect of academic advi»ng on 
perceptions of relevance by smdents from two developing countries in East 
Africa, Tanzania and Malawi. The issue of relevance was separated into two 
areas; relevance of education to career goals and to national agricultural 
development goals. These two areas were identified as the dependent 
variables. The presence and/or adequacy of academic advising was 
identified as the independent variable. In addition, the effect of three 



extraneous variables, genikr, and type of en^loyment, was also 
examined. 

An instnunent was developed by David Acker (1988) for use with the 
original Tanzanian sanqile. The same instrument was adapted for use with 
the Malawian individuals. Individuals who had earned a nmster*s or doctoral 
degree in agriculture from a U^. instimtion were identified in both countries 
and surveyed. The demographic characteristics, sodal/poUtical environment 
and perceptions of relevance were ccmq^red between the two samples. The 
samples were agpegated to e»mine the effect of academic advising and the 
three demographic variables. 

Results indicated that there were no significant differences in 
perceptions of relevance of VS. graduate education to career goals based on 
the presence and/or adequacy of academic advisii^ There ^nss also no 
significant difference in relevam^ of the educational experience to career 
goals based on the gender, age and tyj^ of en^lqyer. With respect to 
relevance of graduate education to national i^cultural developmem goals* 
it was found that tl^ presence and/or adequacy oi academic advising did not 
significantly affect relevance. No significant differences were noted for the 
extraneous variables of gender and i^e. However, type of employer did 
significantly affect perceptions of relevance of graduate education to national 
agricultural development goals. 
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BadEground on Development 



Tedmological advances in Hoc areas of communications and travel 
have made tbewc^d a mudi smaller place. No longer are the economic of 
the natiomindependem of the world market Each nation is linked to the 
rest of the wf^id thnn^ agricultural tedmcdogical, commercial, and 
educational imMhict exchanges. In order for less de^oped countri^ to 
begin to take part in this exdiange, concerted efforts have been made to help 
developii^ countries gain the oitical mass of educated people to develop 
their own edu^tional and agricultiral programs. In our ever-d»nging 
worH the g^ between the 'Waves'' and "ha^ nots" is widening due to the 
speed of technolc^cal change. 

During the past decade, developing countri^ have invested more than 
two billion dollars in traming their nationals. This training is aimed at 
upgrading skills and building organizational c^dty through in-a>untry and 
long-term, o£f-shore training. Richard Qough, Regional World Bank 
Agricultural Trainmg Spedalist for the African Desk, estimate that World 
Bank, United States Agency for International Development (U.S.AJ.D.), and 
other donors have invested more than $500,000,0(X) in manpower 
development since 1980 (Trail, 1990). For exan^>le, major donors have 
invested in Malawi, with the majority of the funds in long-term, off-shore 
training primarily at the M.Sc. and Ph.D. level. Some 75 officers from the 



Ministry of Agriculmre (MOA) have been sponsored by U.S^IJD. since 
198a Many Matowiaii, as weU as U.SAJJ)^officeis are vitally interested 
the in^ct of the training. A central question pertains to the relevance of 
the trainmg to both the individual and the agricultural (tevdopment of 
Malawi. Hie U5JU J), position was weU articulated by the Mission 
Director Carol Peadey in 1989 whea she said, It is ^sential to determine 
both quantitatively and qualitatively the inqmct of the Mission's long term 
conunitment to MSc am! PhJ). training of MOA officers m the U.S. One of 
the first steps is to view the training in terms of its relevance and impact on 
the agricultural devdopn»nt of Malawi.** 

Pro\nding relevant education and training is the goal of the U.S. 
universities that serve the^ students. Paul Huntsberger ctefined the concept 
of relevance in training as being a 'Mosaic, with many little pieces that 
son^ow fit into a conqilete picture." (Tre^ar, Each piece must be 
defined and then refined to the needs of the student, the developing country, 
and the sponsoring agex^. 

One definition of relevance whidi attempts to fit the pieces of the 
mosaic together is as follows: 

Relevance is the: 

wsQf in whidi knowledge can be adapted to the need and conditions in 
the developing oountry given the goals of that developing country, the 
goals of the individual and the intentions of the sponsormg agency 
(Jenkins, oL, 19B0). 

This definition addres^s the three major stakeholders in the training process 

and acknowledges that each has their own agenda which may or may not 
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overlap with the others. Research continues to help to define the elements 
of relevance wbkh can tten be appUM to training/educational situations. 
This research has been (tesigr^ to not only define the abstract concept of 
relevance, but also to quantify it 

One attenqn to quantify lelevanoe was made in a stud|y conqileted in 
1988 by David Adcer, Oregon State Univeraiy, concerning the percehfed 
relevance of graduate ^caticm in the United States by students from 
Tanzania in East Africa. TamniawasduKenbeouiseitwasfeltby the 
researdier that it vm rqu'esentative of East Africa. It m& representative of 
the region in several areas: climate, sodo-poUtical &ctors, and number of 
students who had received a graduate education m the United Stat^ (Acker, 
1988). Adker identified 116 individuals who had recei^ master's or 
doctoral degrees in the U.S. under U.$.AXD. ^nsorship. In th^ study, 
respondents rated on a liken scale the relevance of their VJS. education to 
their career goals aad their countiy*s agricultural development goals. 
Reqxindems also answered demographic questions. 

The same study was repeated in Malavn in the summer of 1990. This 
study was pan of the evahiation project undertaken by the Department of 
Adult and Youth Education at Wellington State Univeisity. U.S.AJ J)., 
World Bank and the Malawian Ministiy of Agriculture (MOA) contacted 
U.SJDA. in 1989 to research the relevancy of long-term off-shore training. 
U.S.DA. contracted with Washington State University to design and conduct 
the smdy. Eighty six imiividuals who had completed M.Sc. or PhJ). degrees 
in the U.S. were identified and sent the Acker survey adapted to fit Malawi. 
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Prelinunaiy con^^risons of data samples have yielded some interesting 

simUanti^ and dlfifeiences between the i«^xii^ 

Tanzania (Long et al, 1990). These differences will be explored and related 

to literature in tiie fidd to fortify the link between prior research and this 

study. 

Contextual &ctois in Malawi and Tanzania 

To fully understand the pen^pticms of the graduate students from 
Tanzania and Malawi (Figure 1) as well as to evaluate and compare their 
responses as to the relevance of ti^ir graduate education, it is inqxmant to 
look at the historical and socio-political context of their r^pective cmmtries. 
Although these two countri^ are in the same gec^phic region ami they 
were both under British rule prior to their independence, they differ 
dramatically in the paths that they have taken since gaining independence. 
The difference in the political environments of the countries could have an 
effect on the students' perceptions of the relevance of theix graduate 
education 

Historical Background 

During early colonization of Africa, both countries initially came 
under Poitugu^ rule. The period of Portuguese dominance in the area 
which is now Tanzania lasted approximately 200 years (1600-1800) before 
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Figure 1. of Africa Highlightiiig Tanzania and Malawi 

(oPC Globe 3.0, 1991 Reprint Permission Granted.) 




thQT were overthrown by the native tnbes who had elicited the help of the 
Omani Arabs. The Chnanis sought and retained laige portions of the east 
coast of this region. The Omanb were not forced mit until the arrival of the 
British, who sou^t to end the slave trade out (tf Africa. The tribal leaders in 
East Africa shared the aim to end slave trade and thus formed a relationsh^ 
with the Briti^ After the Ns^eonic wars, British influence was greatly 
strengthei»d in India. This strength aiited their goals to increase their 
infliMDce in East Africa. % the late 1800's, Britain aiul Germany were the 
dominant powexs in East Africa with British comrd over Uganda, Kenya and 
Zanzibar ami German cimtrol over German East Africa. After World War I, 
Britain ^uned control of German East Africa and renamed it Tanganyika 
and it also became one of the British colonies (Maxon, 1986). 

In Malawi, the Portuguese had a more stable stronghold on power. 
Portugu^ colonizadon of Malawi began over five hundred years ago during 
their period of intense world exploration. The Portuguese mam aim ^ not 
political conquest, but to trade in gold and slaves, therefore not mud} 
emphasis was placed on changing the colonies in the areas of religion, 
education, and agriculture. In fact, the Pcmuguese turned a blind eye when 
Protestant religions established missions in Malawi. During the last quarter 
of the nineteenth centuiy, the rivahy l^twcen the British and the Portuguese 
began to heat up, due in pan to the influence of those British I^testant 
missions. Th^ missions preached that slaveiy was inhumane and 
unchristian. Tbeir influence and comradeiy with the local tribal leaders, 
coupled with the British policy to abolish slave trade, put the Portuguese and 




the Britisb at ck^ By May of 1891, the British had successfully established 
Malawi as a Kitish proteoc^ate (Pacbai, 1973). 

While under Brit?^ ruJe, both Malawi and Tanganyika b^an the 
quest for indej^idcnce. Ibsre was a pn^ression from complete British 
control aided by A»an inunigrants; to African control of local government 
functions; to allowing political parties and saam foin of election for advisory 
seats; to Africans serving in elected positions with power; and finally to the 
establishment of a constitution ^ the indepewlent governing of each 
country. Tangaxiyilm achieved indepenctence in December 1961 and in 1964 
joii^ with the island nation of Zanzibar to form Tanzania (Maxon, 1986) 
(Figure 2). Malawi becan^ an mdependent state under a numardiial 
(institution in July 1964. The monarchial constitution was replaced by a 
republican constitution in 1966 (Padmi, 1973). Although Britain was no 
longer governing these African nations, it retained its stronghold on their 
economies. Britain was the primary purchaser of African gocnis and importer 
of products into these nations and thus remained very influendal in tbeh^ 
afiiairs. 

From the early colonial period of Ponugal through the attainment of 
independence from Briti^ rule, Tanzania and Malawi were somewhat 
similar. It is after the achievement of independence that the two countries 
differ dramatically in the political paths that each pursued. Both countries 
were influenced strongly by a dynamic leader, however those leaders guided 
their respective countries to oppc^ite ends of the political spectrum. 
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In Tanzania, Julius Nyerere was a strong leader in the TANU political 
party whidi was instnuneatal in the indepenftenoe process and later he 
l^came the prime minister. Nyerere saw that the only way for Tanzania to 
decrease its dependence on foreign aid was to form a socialist society and to 
focus on self-reliance. This socialist pcr^ctive festered a great emphasis on 
education for all dtizmis. This edi^ation did not foois on the traditiona] 
prei^omtion for coUege, but rather on agriculmral eduction and universal 
primaiy education (Figure 3). There was also an en^hans cm adult 
education and literacy. In sfnte of tl» enipha»s on self-reliance, Tanzania 
was one of the largest recipients of foreign aid in the 1970's. The lessening of 
the availablihty foreign aid in the IWfs has had a serious impact on 
Tanzania's economy (Figure 4). 

For Malawi (Figure 5), the influential j^rson was Ngwazi Dr Kamuzu 
Banda. He was a leader in the Malawi Congr^ Party. Hisimrtywas 
instrumental in adueving independence &om Britain and replacing the initial 
monarchial constitution set by the British with a republican constitution. 
Tfae Malawi Congress Party nominated I^. Banda to be the first President of 
Malawi and this was ^proved in 1%6. Later in 1971, the constitution was 
amended to make Ngwazi Dr. Kamuzu Banda President for lus life time. In 
contrast with Tanzania's socialistic ^tem, Malawi established an autocratic 
system with all decisions coming from the top down (Pachai 1973). 
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The effects of coloniMtioD are veiy evictent with r^pect to the 
agncuhural devdqnnemf^th^ two nations. Briti^pc^cywastolceepthe 
colonies dependent on Britain for their livelihood (Figures 4 and 7). 
Investments were made in cash crop production rather than in production of 
food crops (Maxon, 1986). Little attention was paid to self-sustaining 
agricuhuie. One the major problens that faces these nations today is that 
of feeding their dtioens (Figures 6 and 7). 

The transplant of traditional educational pracdces which empha^zed 
prepaFati(m for work m an industrialized society were found highly 
inadequate for the needs of the rural economies of developing countries. 
Developing countries like Malawi and Tanrania continue to struggle with 
shorta^ in trained max^fKmer and thus the need for education and tiBining 
that is relevant to the need^ of developing countries. 

Statement of the Problem 

This study was designed to determine if key dements, both 
programmatic and denu^raphic, influence the i^rceptions of relevance of 
VS. graduate education to individual and national development needs. It is 
not dear the influence of academic advising on the ^rceptions of rdevance 
of graduate education programs for students from developing countries. 
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Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study is to evaluate the effect of academic 
advising on the perceived relevance of U.&, graduate training of Tanzanian 
and Malawian Agriculturalists to career goals and natioDal agricultural 
development goals and to determine if differences in relevance exist based 
on age, gender, and occupation. This study was an extension of David 
Acker*s research in Tanzania and the research which was duplicated by 
James Long et al in Malawi. It compared the perceptions of relevance torn 
the Malawian and Tanzanian groups. 

Research Questions 

1. What effect if any does academic advising have on the relevance of 
graduate education to career and national agricultural development 
goals? 

2. Is there a difference among perceived relevance for those individuals 
who reported adequate advising as opposed to those who report 
inadequate advising or no advising at ail? 

3. V/hat effect, if any, do the demographic variables of age, gender, and 
occupation have on the students' view of the adequacy of academic 
advising and their perception of the relevance of education? 
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This study will examine differences between the samples from Tanzania and 
Malawi and differences within each of the samples. Hypotheses have been 
develq>ed to guide in the evaluation of the variables on academic advising. 
These hypotheses indude: 



Ifypoth^ 1 (Hj): There is no difference in the perceived relevance 
of training to career goals based on the two independent variables and 
three extranecnis variabl(»: 

IrnkpendentVariahlfiai 

a. pr^iKX and/or actequacy of academic advising prior :o 
(tepBrture frosn hoiTO coumiy 

b. ^esence and/or adequacy or academic advising in the 

c geiuier 
d a^ 

e. type of employer after returning to home countiy 



Hypoth^ 2 (H2): There is no difference in the per^ived relevance 
of training to imtional agricultural developmrat goals based on two 
independent vaiial^ ami three extranefnis variables: 

Independent Variables 

a. presence ami/or ad«|uacy of academic advising prior to 
departure fnnn home country 

b. g««nce«Ki/orBdequ«yo/acadenucadvisingi„U.e 

c. ^nder 
d age 

e. type of employer after remming to home countiy 



Methodol(^ 



In 1987 trains from Tanzania who had received graduate education 
in the United States were surveyed (ns86) to detennii^ the relevance of 
that graduate education. The survey was administer^ to a secomi sample of 
tramees from Nfolawi(n«S8)m the summered 1990. Prelinomaiy data on 
the conyiarison of the two san^lesyiekied some interesting trends. This 
extemis the preh'minaiy evaluation of tte data to focus ^p^ificalfy cm the 
effect of academic advismg on perceived relevance of VS. ^duate 
education. H]^1heses» steted in tl» null format, have been i^nerated. The 
two sanqiles were separated into three groups: thf^ who perceived they 
received adequate acadcmsic advidi^ those who j^rceived they received 
inadequate acacfemic advisiiig, and those yi/ho received no academic advising. 
This separation was made with respect to the questions 19a. & 19b on the 
survey (Ajqjendix A and B) whidi deal with in-countiy advising (prior to 
leaving for U.S.) and adviang during their graduate smdy. Means for career 
relevai^ ^ues and natitmal agricultural development relevance values 
were calculated for the subgroups. Oi^-way analysis of variam (ANOVA) 
was used to detemnne differences among the means for eadi sul^roup with 
respect to perceived relevance. The subgroups were forther divided taking 
into account one demi^phic variable at a time, to determine if 
demographic variables affect perceived relevance. The means for career and 
national relevance were compared and tested once again using T-tcsts, one- 
way anatysis of variance, two-way analysis of variance, and Duncan's tests. A 
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statistical significance of .05 was used to detennine acceptance or rejection of 
hypotheses. 

Limitations 

The nmin Umitasion of this study was tl^ SQiall nusiber of resptmdents 
in some ftf the sub-groupings. For exanqxie, in tl^ two san[q>les the number 
of females was veiysmaU. In Tanzania, th^ were nine females and, in 
Malawi, twelve. This made the interpretation and plication of the analysis 
based on gemter scm^w^t difficult, however as the number of women 
entering higher education in enveloping countri^ imaieases, it is in^rtant to 
examine their perceptions of the academic advising process and the 
relevance of graduate education. 

Another limitation is tibAt both sample were xaktn from the same 
region of the worl4 East Africa. Tterc are historical and cultural fectors 
that are unique to different parts of the world which could influence the 
effect of academic advising on relevance. This comparison study is deagncd 
to he^ identify the regional similarities and q^edfic country differences with 
respect to perceptions of relevance of eduration to the needs of countries in 
East Africa and individual careers. 

The fact that the smdy was based on perceptions of the respondents 
also limits the study. These perceptions may be influenad by many factors 
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that are iiot diimly addressed in the surv^. The respondents were also 
asked to reflect back on their graduate educational eiqperience and their 
preparation pric^- to beginning graduate traimng. This delay in the time 
sequence could produce distorted re^K»]S^ both positive^ and negatively. 
However, this delay was necessary in order to allow the respondents time to 
return to their careers and therefore have a more accurate view of the 
relevance of thdr traimng to their i»reer, as well as the development needs 
frf their country. 

Delimitations of the Study 

In the Adder's original smdy in 1988, the independent variables were 
classified into three areas: career variables, personal variables, and 
educational variable (Figure 8). The focus of tUs smcfy was to control for 
some of the independent and esEtraneous variable. Career variables and 
personal variables are not under the direct conatil of the U.S. university and 
thus have been classified as extraneous variables. However, one of the 
educational wiables, academic advising/a)umeling, is an area over which a 
U.S. university has more control, so it was selected as the independent 
variable. It is for this reason that the effect of academic advising on 
perceive relevance of graduate training to career and national agricultural 
development goals was chosen as the focus of this study. Therefore, 
relevance was the dependent variable. In addition, this study controlled for 
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two personal variables, age and gender, and one career variable, type of 
enqjloyer. 

Jiiiin»rson (1991) created a model for anaiyzii^ educational 
relevance in iiditch he divifted the ded^ process into four phases 
9). He listed the decision makers and the runables in eadi phase. Hiisstudy 
focused on the eHect of academic counseUng/advi^ng on educational 
i^evance. Academic advising is represented as one of tl^ variables in this 
model Academic counseling prior to leaving the home country environment 
and while studying at VS. instimtioiB were listed as variables in Phases II 
andm The stuffy also enconq»ssedpartidi^ traits, a variable in Phase I, 
and career traits, a variable in Phase IV. This model illustrated the 
interaction between eadi one of these variable in adueving educational 
relevance. Because of the interactive nature of tfa^ miables, it was 
necessary to separate each one out to detemUne their effect This smdy was 
designed to sej^rate the independent variable of the presence or adequacy 
of academic advising and the extraneous i^rsonal variables of gender, age 
and type of employer to mmine their effect on the relevance of education to 
career and national de\^lopment goals. 
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Decision Process Model of Educational Relevance 



Phase I 

Select Candidate & 

Desired Training 

Decision Makers: 

• Home Government Officials 
-• runding Agency 

- Paritcipanl 

Decisions Dased On: 

- Development Coals 

- Funding twenty Coals 

- Participant TralU. Gtmls, 
tc Skills 

Environment: 

- Primariljr Home Country 

Outcome: 

- PIO/P & Qualified Candidate 



A 
V 



Phase IV 

Place & Support 

Participant 
In Home Country 

Decision Makers: 

- Ministry officiais 

- Pdrlictpani 

- U.S focuJly (support) 

Decisions based on: 

- Skills 
Economy 

Environment: 

- PrlmDrily Home Country 
Outcome: 

- Apply Relevant SklHs 




Coprrilhl mi. Roi»»W N. Hmmenon 



Phase II 

Select Training 
Institution /Program 

Decision Makers; 

~ Placement Conlraclor 

- Government Officials 

- Funding Agency 

- University 

- Partietpant 
Decisions Based On: 

•> ParUclpaBi ^lls 

- Development Goala (PIO/P) 

- University Goals/Support 

Environment: 

- us & Home Country 
Outcome: 

-Placed in Appropriate Program 
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Phase III 

Design Program & 
Learning Experiences 

(Traininf Content k Processes) 
Decision Makers: 

- University faculty 

- Perlieipanl 

- Univemty Support Personnel 
Home Govenment Official 

Decisions Based On: 

- ParUcipant Skill 

- Degree Requirements 

- PIO/P 

- Perception of Relevance 
Environment: 

- Primarily U.S. 
Outcome: 

- Degree Awarded 



Figure 9. Decision Process Model of Educational Relevance 
(©Jimmerson, 1991 Reprint Permission Granted.) 
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Definitions 



Affll^':^''- AdviMtig/rniffmelmp - A profcsNonal service which provides 
acasraxt and effective deliveiy of academic information in an academic 
environment That delivery ref^iires the following of the providen 

Knonledge the instimtional priorities, pni^rams, and pdides; 
human growth and devetopment; intSvidual d^rences 
Attitudes of respect pjs^ concern for the dignity of eadi person and 
appreciation of indmdual diSSerences 
Bdtef in potential intdlectual development of the individual 
Commitment to giving generously of time to students and to 
contmued study of the developn^ntal processes of students of all ^es 
and 

Skills in interpersonal communication. (Tauer« 1988) 

"Adequate" Advising - Advising/counseling that is sufficient for the specific 
requiremem of (Signing graduate programs to meet the needs of students 
(Webster's Dictionaiy, 1988). 

AgriQi^mral Development - Transformation of agricultural economies into 
modem ones that meet the food reeds of the population in addition to 
export purposes. 



ngvelfiping Cmintri^ - Countries that comprise what the United Nations 
referred to as *tlie ikvelqpiiig mafket ^xmomt^' (Spac^ 1983, p2). 

DevelopiBfint SpQ^ysois - Agencies, both public and private, who suj^rt 
development projects for tl^ benefit (tf develo]»i^ countries. This support 
includes but is iKit limited to funding, educational training, and consultation. 

Qraduate Advisor - Faculty member who is responsible for oversedng the 
post4Miccalaureate education of a student 

Graduate Student* A Student engaging in smdies b^nd the first or 
bachelor's degree (Webster's Dictioimiy, 1988). 

Parastatal - Government sponsored private industry. 

Relevance - The way in which knowledge can be adapted to the needs and 
conditions of the developii^ country, taking into aca)Uiit the goals of the 
developi]^ country, the goals of the individual and the intentions of the 
sponsoring agency (Jenkins, ed^ 1980). 

U.S.A.I.D. - United States Agency for International Development is a 
bilateral assistance agency of the United States govenmient whose primary 
objective is to assist less developed countries in their development efforts 
(Stice, 1984). 
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II S. Graduate Education - Education at the post-baccalaureate level 
conducted at public and private institution of higher education in the United 
States. 

Significance of tte Study 

This stucfy is desigi^ to break down the intangible factor of 
relevance into ^ledfic, progranmuitic etements that can \^ more readUy 
measured and nianq>ulated. If a relationship between academic advising and 
relevance can be established, training ofSdals in the home country and 
faoilty members in U.S. institutions will have a targeted area on which to 
focus son^ attention. Thisstudy will also ^ed light on the East African 
graduate student and their perceptions of the relevance of their training. It 
will examine demogra{^c variables vdiich might influence Uie students' 
perceptions of their txaioing or it might show a c^minished impact of those 
variables. The findings of this study could sug^ changes in policy that 
could affect the selection of international students by s{K}nsoring ^endes, 
pre-departure academic counseling programs, and the student-faculty advisor 
relationship at the U-S. institutions by providing empirical data on how 
advising and demc^^hic variables influence relevance. 
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Chapter 2 
Review ctf Literature 
Introducdon 

The purpose of this cfa^ter is to present a review of research related 
to the area of relevance of education to agricultural development and to 
personal professional advancemenL To fully understand the problem of 
increasing relevance of education to the needs of developing countries, it is 
necessary to examine research previously conducted. A review of related 
research provides the context in which the role of academic advising on 
increasing relevance is examined. 

This review encompa^es five broad topics of increasing specificity. 
Each topic provides the foundation for the next. These topics include: 1.) 
Background Information on the Purpose of Development with Specific 
Reference to Eastern Africa; 1) The Role of Education in Agricultural 
Development; 3.) Relevant Education and its Relationship to Agricultural 
Development; 4.) The Role of Academic Advising in Obtaining Education 
Relevant to Development Needs; and 5.) The Relevance of Education for 
Students from Developing Countries to their Home Countries. Finally, some 
criticisms of the educational agenda are included and some possible 
directions of inquiry in the future are outlined. 
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Backgroimd Infiurmatioii ob tke Purpose Dei^|iiii«it with Specific 
Ref^i£iice to East Africa 

During the post-coiomzation period wmy fiedgUng nations in Africa 
found themselves in the nsidst of an identity crisis. The British had ensured 
that the colonic maintained dose economic and educational ties with 
"Mother England" (Maxon, 1986), therefore the new govermnents in these 
countries set out on a mission of self-determination. Part of that mission was 
the definiti(m and darificationirfxmtional goals and agendas. Thf»e goals 
included a shift from an agricultmal system in which attention was focused 
on productiim of cash crops which consequen:' * increased the depenctence 
on develq^ed countries for markets to a national focus on produdng enough 
food crq» to feed the populace (Mosha, 1986; Maxon, 19%; Padiai, 1973). 

Added to the problem of moving toward economic independence, was 
the desire for modernization. Under «)lonnation, African peoples observed 
a standard of living enjc^d by representatives of the colonial government. 
New governmental ofBcials de»red to mcrease the standard of living for their 
own dtizeniy. This increase induded addressing a variety of sodal problems: 
disease, mahmtrition, illiteracy, and population control ( Amuzu-Kpelgo, 
1985). Hence there was a need for these issues to be induded in the 
development goals of the countries. 

According to Amuzu-Kpelgo (1985), there was a need to broaden the 
definition of "development" beyond the narrow focus of economic 
production. In response to that need, the General Assembly of the United 
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Nations resolved in 1970 that ''as the ultimate purix)se of develc^ent is to 
provide increasing opportunities to all people for a better life, it is essential 
to expand and improve facilities for education, health, nutrition, housing and 
sodal welfare, and to safeguard the environment" (United Nations 
Resolutions. Siqjplement Na 28, 1971 p. 41, in Amuzu-Kpelgo, 1985). This 
resohidon was endorsed by the World Bank and it became the basis for then- 
policy (Amuzu-Kpelgo, 1985). Resotnees were committed to assist in 
projects aimed at produdng inqirov ^lents in devdqmient goals. 

There was a shift in focus frtnn inqxming food from devdoped 
countri^ to inqx}rtii% traming and knowledge. This importation of 
knowledge and training took the form of esqpatriates and othets coming into 
the developing countiy to fin the gap in human resoiutes produced by 
independence (Maliyamkono, 1979; Mackenzie, 1988). The lack of trained 
personnel to meet human resource needs is an issue that still pli^es 
developing countries (Haglund, 1988). Hence, one of the focuses of 
developmem sponsors is the educatin^training of individuals to meet those 
hiunan resource needs (Psadmro|Kmlos, 1988). The ga{% in human resources 
inchide the fields of management of government agencies, university faculty 
and officials, extension officers, and otbeis. 

The Role of Education In Agricottnral Development 

According to development education proponents, the key to 
remedying the social and economic problems of developing nations was 
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education. Krieger (1^) stated that ''education would be the most 
<aignifi«iiit fDice ixKiving Africa towands develqmKnt" The World Bank 
emphasize the significance of education in three cfifiiereDt ways: education 
as a basic need, education as a n^ans of meeting other basic needs, and as an 
activity that sustains and accelerates overall development (World Bank, 1980, 
in Amuzu-Kpelgo, 1985). 

Education at the Primaiy Level 

There was a dramatic need to transform colonial education to meet 
development needs (Krieger, 1988; Amuzu-Kpel^, 1985; Maxon, 1^; 
Mosba, 1986). Educational systems would be expanded to include masses of 
new citizens (Krieger, 1988). Baker (1989) stated that many people in the 
rural areas of Sri Lanka perceived education at the primary level as being of 
value in and of itsell This base level of education is important to 
development goals because it enables individuals to incorporate knowledge 
through written material and it affords ihem a degree control over being 
cheated. Psacharopoulos (1988) reported a link between education and 
eoinomic growth, distributional equity and social mobility. In addition, he 
stated that investmem in the lower levels of education within a country yields 
the highest economic fmyoU (Psacharopoulos, 1988). Tanzania, under the 
direction of JuUus Nyerere, instituted a goal for total literacy within its 
population (Maxon, 1986). Nyerere said. 




The pmsuit, pnmioticm and disseminaticm of knowlei^ under the 
(te^apm«it education model slmuld be directed at raising the level 
ctf m^^^ial ^veSqm^ of tte ioiSvicbia], snoe he is both the 

Bgeiitamithe(4)^ofdeveif^iient(Mosha, 1^). 
Many otto developh^ countries m Africa 1^ the san^a^nda. In fact, 

Zimbabwe devmed 19.6 percent of its I9S2-83 budget to education 
(Madkenzie, 1988) and other nations inv^ as mudi as 40 percem of their 
budgets mto education (Kri^r, li^). 

There is stiU a (tebate about which ^ of primaxy education is most 
ai^ropriate to the neeite of ^veloping countries. Some ai:^ that 
promoting an educati(mal system in ^di students are guaranteed a more 
classical education that will prepare them for secondary schooling and 
univer^ty-levd work is misleadii^ wl^n the «nmay does not have the 
resources to fund that level of education and the economic base to emrioy 
these mdividuals after they have oimpleted their education (Hughes, 1987; 
Krieger, 1988; Foster. 1989; Lulat, 1^ King, 19^). There has been a ay 
for increased vocational training, in conjunction with reading and cyphering 
to better prepare people for vocations (Kmg, 1^; Selvaratnam; 1988; 
Ishumi, 1988; Foster. 1989). 

University-Level Education 

A move to improve the univenity system withm the countries rather 
than sending all candidate for higher education out of the country to 
institutions in the U.S. and Europe also blossomed during days of early 
independence and the struggle for development Universities in Africa were 
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to be devekqiol as 'i^eiits of nmmM ilir^«N9mit"{Moiha, 1^). 
However, this has beea d^^ab to aduevc becuise of the shortage of trained 
faculty iadeveitqiii^eiminiKS. ^f»iiliNg sod Fli^ (1976) repcmed the 
]xmjorreasoiisii%mKSents^omdeveliqMi^C(m^ One 
of those reasom waK to fei so adv&iml educatkin or tnuning that is not 
available at home. Governmeiits of dei^li^iiig countries see fore^ study 
programs as a way of reducing pr^sure cm indi^nous academic resoun:es 
(AltlKich et al, 1985) as weU as a to achieve the critical mass needed in 
&culiy positions. Developed countries need to reinfon^ the limited capacity 
of de\'^oping countries to train profes^onals and significant attention should 
be given to correcting this imbalance (Sdiertz et al (1976). 

Krieger (1988) has been critical of furthering the European-style 
instimtions of higher learning and langua^ in African settings. He 
advocated a shift to more culturally specific curriculum, instruction in the 
native language, and research that is si^dfic to countiy needs rather than 
purely theoreticaL Amuzu-Kpelgo (1985) quoted Kwane Nkrumah of Ghana 
assaying: 

The role of a universt^ m a country like ours is to become the 
academic focus of national life, reflecting the Sf^ial, economic 
cultural, and politi(»l a^irations of the p^ple. It roust kindle 
national inters in youth aiul uplift our dt&ens and free them from 
ignorance, sui^rstition and , may I add, indolence. A university does 
not exist in a vacuum or in outer ^>ace. It exists in the context of a 
sodety and it is there that it has its prop^ place. A university is 
suppcnrted by society, and without the sustenance which it teceives 
from sodety, it will cease to exist. 
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Tbere is a stroi^ nmve for the integration of higher level education into the 
cultural nminstream in African nations. Education patterned after U.S. or 
Western institutions that promoted economic development alxive everything 
else was not relevant to the valu^ and lifestyle of African sodeties (Stone in 
Amuzu-Kpelgo, 1985). 

U.S. Universities and Development 

Jenkins (1983) stated three motives that U.S. institutions have for 
participating in the education of students fnm. oObct nations: American 
authoriti^ are interested in "intemadonalizing*' American higher echication, 
providing assistance to students from the Third World, and e:q>anding 
American influence abroad. Altbach, and a^odates (1^) suggested that 
one of the motive for U.S. participation -n educating international students 
was to build links with Third World natioiB and universities. Since the 
United Stated had no colonial heritage to build upon, there has been a 
concerted effort made, through tl^ development of scholarship programs, to 
foster these linkages. A less altruistic view of U.S. motwes stated that 
education was an export commodity. Technology was linked to this 
education and thus was a commodity for export Thus, developing countries 
continue this cycle of dependence or Western nations (Altbach et al, 1985). 

Higt^e (National Liaison Committee on Foreign Student Admissions, 
1971) emphaazed two main purposes of higher education: the diffusion of 
knowledge and the generation of knowledge. He stated that American 
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institutions of higher learning have "overemphasized the diffusion of 
imo«4»%eajftdimdereiq>ha^m]thegeneraticmctfkn^^ In the case 
of international students, U.S. universities have 'taken international students, 
trained them, and sent them home to diffuse kmnvledge, but they may not 
have sent them home to generate new knowledge." (National Liaison 
Committee on International Student Admissiois, 1971). 

Schertz and assodates ( 1976) reonnmended the formation of formal 
and non-foni»l i^tworks between professimials in develqied coun^es and 
developing countries. However, they point out that, "the namre of the 
association must change from the past smdent-prof^sor relationshq> to one 
of prof^onals interacting as equals at a pace and in ways the develf^ing 
countri^ will allow." Not only should U.S, institutions and faculty pitivide 
relevant training to international students, but they should yiijii*)tnin scholarly 
interaction with these individuals for the benefit of both parties (Schertz, 
1976; H^und, 1988). Maintenance of these scholarly relationships also 
hel|% to suppon universities and programs within the developing country who 
are striving to establish eduction that meets the nmls their students. 

In addition, training centers at U.S. umvcr«ties as well as in 
developing ccmntiies should provide short-term training to address the 
training neeck of non^egree seeking individuals and to upgrade post- 
graduate skills. These training centers would also provide U.S. faculty 
members an opportunity to examine issues relevant to development in the 
contort of a specific region or country. International development centers 
designed around a specific focus are a vital link l^tween universities and 
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faculty in the U.S. ami those individuals in the developing countries (Schertz, 
1976; Haghmd, 1988). 

One of the underlying roles that U.S. universities play in educating 
inteniational stuitents is that of being a force for change in the world 
(Altbach, et al 1985). Universities are a pm of the culture and they play a 
large role in passing on that cidture. The experience of stuffing in the U.S. 
indudes exposure to, and sometinn indoctrination in, American philosophy 
with re^>ect to democratic ideals, foreign pohcy^ human righ& and many 
other areas. While this is not one of the stated aims of educating 
international students in the U.S., nonetheless, it must be acknowledged as a 
pan of education. 

Adult Education md Development 

Adult education is a vital element of the development process. It 
provides the link between the government and educational institutions and 
the grass roots population. Nyererc established an agenda of functiom 1 
literacy and adult education as a basic part of bis "education for self-reliance" 
policy in Tai^ania (Amuzu-Kpclgo, 1985). In die case of agricultural 
development, the mc^t common form of adult education is that conducted by 
the extension service. Extension agents are key to rural development 
because of tiieir working relationship with die rural people (Easter, 1985). 
They are a vital link between the research conducted at the universities and 
the ^plication of that research into local ^cultural situations. In addition. 
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extension agents work with famili^ on areas of nunition, food preparation 
ami other domestic ccmcems. 

Development Sponsors and Education for Development 

Development !^nsois « sudi as U.S^ J!), mi World Bank, play a 
large role in advising govenm^t officials in developing countries about 
educational med& and suggesting ways to remedy smations. Th^ are a 
major source of funding for different types of educational projects, 
scholarships for short and Ioi% term international study, and evaluation of 
educational projects. There are many differem tyj^s of development 
sponsors: governmental agencies, private foundations, religious 
organizations, and intenmtional agendes. The interests of th^ players 
often overlap or conflict with eadi other or with the instimtional pkyen, 
such as faculty, administration, and stafif, or with the student themsehres 
(Spaulding and Flack, 1976). These confUcting agendas present a ratiiier 
fragmented approach to addressing the needs of developing cotmtries 
(RodweU, 1988; Strombom, 1989) . Haglund (1^) stated that there should 
be a more coordinated effort between the needs of the foreign sponsors and 
the academic offerings. 

I^acharopoulos (1988) suggested three main roles for international 
^encies in assisting developing countries in their educational goals. Those 
roles include: conductii^ country-specific educational assessments, 
developing local analytical capacity, and sharing international experiences. 
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International agei^es should work to detennii^ the specific needs of each 
enveloping conntxy. ^uld provkie t^hnical assistance to contribute 
to the generation of policy-rdevant information. In addition to conducting 
assessments, international agencies should be training individuals to conduct 
analyse and thus strengtbenii^ local imtitutions. Third, international 
a^ndes sl»mld i^tabls^ a network designed to diSiise information about 
which projects work and «^di fail This would expedite the information 
sharing process (Psadiarc^Niulc^ 1988), which would help one agency know 
what the other wbs doing. 

Retevant EdncatioB and its Rdaihmsh^ to AgrkaHoral Devdopimt 

The concept of relevance has received much disciis»on in the 
literature re^rding international students' education in the U.S. There have 
been many attempts to define relevance. Jenkins (NAFSA Report. 1980) 
defines relevance as "^e way m which knowledge can be adapted to the 
needs and conditions of the develq>ing counuy, taking into amunt the goals 
of the developing countiy, (and) the goals of the individual. . (Jenkins, 
NAFSA Report, 1980). Baron (NAFSA Report, 1980) stated that 'Vclcvance 
must be seen not as an absolute but as a variable that is subject to 
qualification 1^ difierent conditions and circumstances. One must ask the 
questions: 'Tlelevant for whom?* or "for what purpose?" For the purposes of 
this leview, the examination of relevance will be focused into four areas as 
outlined by Dwyer (1^): 
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language and cultural adulation to the university, 
education and training of the students, 

relevance to agency, project, organixation, or government sponsoring 
the student, and 

relevance with respect to individual students and their programs 
(Dwyer, 1^). 

This delineation of relevance parallels tlmt made by Acker (1988) in his 
discussion of relevance. Acker categoric relevance with respect to three 
areas: 

utility individuals (Amuzu-Kpelgo, 1985; Mattocks, 1986; Shattuck, 
1984; Acker. 1988); 

technc^oipcal suitability (Jenkins. 1983; Spaulding and Flack. 1976; 
Baron et al, NAFSA Report. 1980) and 

national development goals and societal values (Affleck, 1988; Acker. 
1988). 

There are key players within each of these areas that have an effect on the 
degree of relevance. The needs and roles of eadi of th<^ pla^rs will be 
examined within the context of achieving relevance. 

Individual Students 

This topic is difficult to address because it deals with the students' 
perceptions. Ararding to Bembeh (in NAFSA Rejwrt. 1980), the view that 
international students have of their smcfy in the U.S. is "clouded by 
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misconceptions that they may bring from their homeland." (NAFSA Report, 
19^), There nmy be a wide difference between expectation and reality. U.S. 
education is seen as the panacea for all the problems of developing countries. 
Ther€ sbimld be a direct ^fort made to make sure that the student 
understands the goals of the education with respect to the countiy*s goals and 
his/her personal gcmls (NAF^ Report, 1980) 

Selection and teacUng of courses is critical to the perceptidls of 
relevance of infommtion to career ai^ national agriculmral development 
goals. Advisers serve a vital purpose to guide international students to those 
courses that would mosi effecdvefy meet their educational needs and future 
goals (NAFSA Report 1980). There is often no concert^ effort to relate 
information presented in courses to the needs of developing countries 
(Dwyer, 1988). Students are awsat of the differences between their home 
countries and the U.S., however, more effort ^ould be made to point out 
why those differences occur (NAFSA Report, 1980). Examples in courses 
should enconqjass situations from developing countries as well as the 
developed world. International students should be introduced to 
supplemental literature that directly relates to the needs of developing 
countries and, ideally, to the nec<fe of their region of the world (Dwyer, 
1^). 

The level of the degree aai also make a difference in the perception 
of relevance. According to Baron (NAFSA Report, 1980), often master's 
level education is more topic-oriented, while doctoral pn^rams are more 
individual-oriented. The degree sought by the student also effects the length 
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of stay in the U^. Increaang the length of stay provides more time for 
cultural and sodal adjustment, owercomii^ language problems, adjustment to 
the VS. univciaty system, as well as opportunities to participate in short 
course which address qjedficaUy the nee& of developing countries. These 
short courses gwe smdents the opportuniiy, not onfy to gain highly spedfic 
infbrnffltion, bm also to Miwork with smdents and feculty membcis from 
different instimtions and countries. 

Forming sodal corawctiom with otlwr smdents is also important to 
the smdents' perceptions of r«le^ce (Force, 1^; Somalia in Trea^r, 
1988). Informal bonds and networiES with smdents and fewailty members 
acrc^ the world is part of staying current in «me's chosen field (Mc^ba, 
1986). This sodalization should be encouraged by faculty members and 
international smdent advisers (Spauldii^ and Flack, 1976). 

One of the recurring themes that is pr^nt in the literamre regarding 
inaeasing relevance is that of students conducting research in their home 
coimtries or on a topic that relates directly to the needs of their home 
countries (SpaulcUng and Flack, 1976; Dwyer. 1986; Pina, 1986; Mattocks, 
1986; Shatmck, 1984). While the lo^tics of such study are often difficult, 
the benefits to the smdent and to the developing country are significant. 
Smdents learn what it is like to conduct researdi in a less than optimum 
environment They are feced with ihe problems that they will encounter 
upon return to their home country after obtaining their degree; problems of 
lack of technology, isolation from other researchers, and lack of library 
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resources. They can study problems that directiy relate to their home 
country's n^ds under the renditions of that cmintry. 

The drawbacks to such research foil into two main categories: 
financial constraints and supervision/resource availability. First, it is costly 
to travel bade and forth between the developing countiy and the U.S, This 
cost is reflected in money and lost oi^rtunity costs. Seomdly, graduate 
reseaich is desi^iKd to be conducted und^ ibs foculiy member's watchful 
eye. It is a learning process in which the student relies heavily on the 
background and es^rience of faculty members. If the student is isolated 
from thf^ foculty members, the data collected might be incomplete, or 
incorrect. In addition to foculty member ^ipertise, research leading to a 
master's or doctoral degree requires access to books, journals, and other 
publications. Exploring the literature, designing the smdy, collecting and 
analyzing the data, and writing the thesis is a dynamic process. It involves 
moving back and forth between each of these elements. 

If the finandal and logistical problems could be remedied, the 
graduate research process could be even more relevant to the students and 
provide valuable additions to our knowledge base about circumstances in 
developing countries. Most faculty members are in fovor of smdents 
conducting research in their home countries if funding and support services 
are available (Force, 1988). One suggested remedy is to have the supervising 
faculty member travel with the student to the home countiy. This would help 
to ensure that ti)e data collection process was complete. However, this would 
require an investment of time, as well as money. 
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Quirino and Ramagem (1985) suggested an alternate approach. They 
stated that stmtents fnm developing coimtri^ should be taught tl^ basics of 
designii^ and conducting r^eardi. It is their opinion that these principles 
would serve the student who could thereby adapt them to any situation 
in their hcmie countiy. 

Relevance is reported as an in^rtant need for international students 
(Lee, 1981; Shattuck, 1984). Lee (1981) reported rhm. international students 
expressed a need for relevant education in most fields of study, but especially 
agriculture. In a study conducted at Washington State University, students 
£rom Indoi»»a, LesoUio, ami &dan who had just con^leted tl^ir programs 
of study rated how useful their academic training would be to their home 
siniation (Shattuck, 1^). The students surveyed espressed some concerns 
about the appropriateness or rele\^ce of certain parts of their academic 
training. They reported that their neei^ for relevant traming were only 
partially met with reject to the uniK)r^ce placed on diem (Shattuck, 1984). 

MattodEs (If^) conducted a foUow-up smdy at Washington State 
University with students from Indonesia, L^otho, and Sudan, after their 
return to their home cmmtries, to determine the relevance of their training. 
OveraU, the ahnimi perceived their degree programs as relevant to both their 
currem professional situations and to their home counties. However, in the 
area of research relevancy, over one-third of the respondents indicated that 
they did not have the oj^ormniiy to conduct research relevant to the needs 
of their home countiy. Mattocks indicates that there is a need to decrease 
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the number of individuals who are not engaged in research relevant to their 
home ooimtri^ (Mattocks, 1^). 

Home Countiy/Developmem Sponsors and Relevance 

When enmining tl^ qu^on €^ relevance, the role of the home 
countiy, the devdopm^it misaom, axul enq>loyers must be included. Affleck 

(1987) noted that "training s relevant if it solves the host country's problems^ 
or at tl» vefy least, if it addresses the Imst coumiy's problems. In ordo* for 
training to address those problems, there needs to be a definition of the 
problens £rom within the developing countiy. ]>eveloping countries must 
have control over devdopment and must devise long-term plans. The 
developing couutiy nnist have a part in develq>ii$ those long-term plans and 
goals (Affleck, 1^). Participant students become imtruments in that 
development plan if they adiieve the ^cational objectives outHned in their 
program plan However, smdents are not always mduded in the design of 
those educational f^ans. They do not know how th^ fit into the 
development sdieme when they return (Affledc, 198S). 

Home countries Imve certain expectation about the training. Affleck 

(1988) stated that relevancy in training requires fl exibility in programs and 
collaboration and coordination between U.S. universities and developing 
countries. Program flexibility is needed so training ran respond to 
emergencies in developing countries. Coordination and collaboration is vital 
if all the parties are going to achieve the development and educational 
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objectives (Affleck, 1988). Home countries also expect students to maintain 
ties vMe tr&imng is takiog place ami to return home on time, especiaU 
when their services are required on a project. 

Considering the eiqiectatioiis of the home countries, the U.S AXD. 
missions have a certain role in the evoluticm and accomplishment of 
development goals and objectives. This role is to work with the governments 
of invohred countries to map out a d^opment plan. Dcvelc^ent agendcs 
should be actively im^Ived in the assessmoit of educational and other needs 
of the developing countries. Cooper (in Jenkins, 1983) stated that many of 
the problems with rdevance are caused by "imperfect matdiing" of gcmls and 
assiunptions of the various parties invoh^ 

With respect to educational training, U.S^LD. missions can play a 
part in the screenmg proce^ of participants by encouraging the home 
countiy to select more individuals from rural areas and more women 
(Affleck, 1?^). This is in keeping with the stated goal of U.S A.I J) to help 
the poorest of the poor" (NAFSA Report, 1980). The screening process is 
critical to ensure that the j^dpant has adequate educational training to 
suca ed in U.S. graduate programs. Jimmerson et al. (1983) surveyed the 
advisers of international students as to their perceptions of the needs of those 
students. One of the main smdent needs was that of adequate academic 
preparation. 

After screening the participants, development sponsors prepare the 
outline of the objectives of the trainii^ program It is from this outline that 
placement into a program and desip of that program is made (Affleck, 



1988). This outline is important to the relevance of the subsequent graduate 
training. TIk pBrtici|»nt dmuld be invohred in this proc^ to ensure that the 
purpose of the educational program is understood (NAFSA Report, 1980). 

Adjmtment to the VS. university system and culture can waste 
valuable time in the educatioimi process. To ease that adjustment, 
developmem sponsors can assist the home counuy in providing orientation to 
the {Kutidpants. This orientation, wither in the U.S. or at the mission, 
should not be an indoctrination, but ^lould focus on the practical problems 
of adjustment (NAI^A Report, 1980) such as: exdianging money, shopping, 
cultural and religious fectors, terms and regulations of the sponsor!^, and 
educational and career planning (Acker, 1988). Haglund (19^) suggested 
that cultural orientation pn^rams held on an on-going basis to 
correspond to the calendar year. This oiltural orientation should relate to 
the campus and to the community as a whole. In 1980 the National 
Assodmim c/Fo^e^ Student Affms recommended the 

improvement of orientation programs in the home counny, including 
examination of nati<mal protessional acd personal goals in relation to 
the importunities ami rescnirc^ in the UA (NAFSA Report, 1980; 
Mashmim & Van de Water, 1^) 

This orientation might address the problem of differing perceptions of the 
goals of the educational program between the student, home country 
government, and development sponsors (NAFSA Report, 1980). 



Probi^)^ the most visible cuntiibution to the educational tmining 
pn>c^ idaj^ by ilevetopment ^kosots in conjuncticm with hcnne countries 
is that of funding. However, Lee (1^1) suggested that this funding be 
^anneled into as»stantships to enable students to gain practical eiqierience 
in their chosen fields, as well as have a greater connection to the university, 
faculty and students. Students with assistantships reported a signifiamtly 
more satisfying ^tperience (Lee, 1981). 

Faculty Members and Relevance 

Faculty members are often the main link between the international 
student and the university. They are in a pc^tion to directly affect the 
relevance of the graduate education to the smdent's needs and the needs of 
their home countiy. However, Force {198S) stated that relevancy is not a 
topic that is addressed by most Acuity meml^rs. Some are of the attitude 
that If I teach it, if s relevant** They are so involved in r^earch and 
publishing, that they take little time wondering if the materials for a 
particular dass are relevant to the needs of their students. Mf»t faculty 
members have tittle background in teadung methods and accommodating 
different learning styles (Force, 1988). When you ojmbine this la<^ Oi 
background into teaching and learning with the international student's 
inexperience with the U.S. univerHty system, there is a huge possibility for 
the Imperfect matdung" to which Cooper (in Jenkins, 1983) refers. Boorer 
and Preston (1987) outlined this when they said. 
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. . ^hi^iWi«levam piece c^kxiowlecke is dis^u^^ 
wofftte asd conc^ at exc»»ve]y faigo levek (tf abs^ 
sophistiGatioii, to the extent that th^ are inciecipherable to the 
student 

Many teachers are unable to perceive the state of readiness of the students to 
receive the iufoim&tion they are about to present (Boorer and jPreston, 
1987). in addition, the undergraduate preparation of the students is usually 
different from VS. un^rgraduates. particular^ those from former English 
colonies, because their syst sm is based on iht traditional European model of 
higher education. Students might be hesitam to take part in discussion or 
other classroom activities because they are not familiar with that form of 
instruction. In addition, difficulty with the English language further 
complicates the teaching/learning process. 

Given the problems that odst, vdiat can be done by faculty members 
to increase relevance? Jinsmerson et al. (1983) suggest an orientation for all 
fiaculty members who deal with international smcbnts. This orientation 
would acquaint faculty with some of the problems that international students 
face and some of the services that are available for them 

Force (1988) stated that "Bducation is leaniiii^ how to think." 
Therefore faculty should teach students to think and solve problems, rather 
than providing spedfic training. If students are taught creative problem 
solving, then their training will always be relevant to their home simation. 

Faculty members coul I help international students develop special 
projects that are specific to the needs of their countries. Cooper (in Jenkins, 
1983) stated that. 
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To be reimm. tfam, ^cation itself requires a philosophy that 
contains a stnnig dash tji experimentation and openness to tt^ future. 

Faculty would be there to provide the philosophical badsground and to help 

design and inqslement the experimentation by students into the problems of 

developing countries. 

Faculty members should increase their e^rience in developing 

countries (Force* 1988; Dwyer, If^; Mali in Tteapr, 1^ Somalia in 

Tieager, 1988; NAFSA Rei^m, 19^, Mashlmm & Van de Water, 1984). 

Nothing impr^ses intemadonal students nu>re than a faculty member with 

international experirace m their bon^ country. Faoilty must be sensitive to 

the difficulties of conducting researdi in a developing dmntry, the feeling of 

isolation, lai^uage difficulties, and adjusting to another culture (Force, 

1988). 

Faculty memters should develq) new course that are specific to the 
needs of developmg countries, or at least devote sections in current courses 
that are spedfic to enveloping country neec^ (Force, 1^). The application 
of information in courses to the situations in developing countries sboulr oe 
overtly pointed out This would help students see coimections between the 
material and their home enviroim^nt 

Faculty members could seek out opportunities for practical 
experience through internships, assistantships and directed study (Lee, 1981; 
Force, 1988). Also they should encourage international students to attend 
short courses on specific topics. In addition, they could encourage 
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c^yportimities to do researdi in thdr own countries (Spaulding and Flack, 
1976; Dwyer, 1986; Pina, 1986; Mattocks, 1986; Shattudc, 1984). 

Force (1!^) also suggest that faculty members could try to pair 
international students with letunied Peace Corps workers. These workers 
have an awarene^ of the problom in devetoping countries ami may even 
know tte language. Lee (1981) also recommeiMled more interaction tetween 
int^national smdents ai^I VS. students. There were several alicctive 
behaviors that were enhanced through tlus assodation and faculty members 
can help to shape this interaction and oicourage it 

U.S. Universities and Ina:eased Relevance 

According to the 1980 rejKUt from the NmimudAssociatim of Forei^ 
Student AffsarSf the goals of the universities are to: 

disseminate latest knovdedge: 

inqmive mai^eta^ility of its products: and 

engage in research and teaching that is at the forefront of U.S. 

education and will chaw in operating fimds. (NAFSA Report, 1^) 
If the univernties have a desne to "mteniationalize'' their institutions, there 
are some areas in which tb^ could inqmive. Those areas include: de^ee 
programs, course offerings, and faculty rewards. 

Universities must strike a balance between maintaining the integriiy 
of the degrees that they offer and being flexible in order to make the 
program of study more relevant to the student There is more latitude in the 
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doctoral degrees, which are iiMUvidual-oHented, than in the master's level 
(^rees, v^ch are more subject-Kiriented (NAFSA Report* 19^). 
Relevance of material also differs between disciplines. Some areas are more 
theoretical, otters more practical Cooper (in Jenkms, 1983) suggested an 
interdisciplinaxy a]^m)ach to educating international stuftents. These 
programs would 

offer students (and faculty) the c^Tportunity to take a holistic, systems 
q^noacb to develqnnrat -to see the total context within which wsy 
and all develqmiem must take j^ice. (NAFSA Report, 1^). 

An inteniiscqjliiiaiy ^qmiadi would help to adchess scmie of the needs of 

international stud^s are often promoted (piiddy into management 

positions within their agencies. Alumni have expressed a need for more 

management training, policy formation, budget mana^ment, and other 

fr to meet the demamis of higter ]^tions (Acker, 1988; Cooper^ in 

Jenkins, 1983). Cooper (in Jenkins, 1983) stated that, "intematioiml students 

must be able to pull together many disparate pie^ and to integrate and 

oversee and initiate l<mg-tenn conqirehensive plans." This is in contrast to 

U.S. graduates who are more likely to be "plugged imo" a middle-level 

position upon graduation. Dwyer (1^) described this approach to degree 

planning as being "flexible". HexibiUty is, ''^cing cot only the di^culties that 

the students have, but also the realities of the curriculum and dass needs." 

(Dwyer, 1988). 

The next area in which universities can have an impact on relevance is 
that of course offerings. Often fiscal constramts dictate the types of a>urses 
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that are taught, e^pedaUy at state-fonded institutions (NAFSA Report, 
1980). The number of students enrdled in a course determine whether the 
course will be taught l^t NakmalAssodmkm of Fomgn Student Affairs 
suggested that there sbmild be federal suj^mrt, in the form of financial 
support, for couise ofii^ings in international development. Cooper (in 
Jenkh^ 1^) suggested that tl^re is not so nnich a need to additional 
courses, but to allow students to explore courses outside their major 
departments that are directly related to international development. 

In 1983, at Stanford University, two hundred courses in twenty-two 
departn^ts were directly applicable to the needs students &om 
developing countri^ (Cooper, in Jenkins, 1983). In the 1980 NAFSA Report 
on Relevance, it was su^ested Uiat a coiiq>lementaiy curriculum be 
developed on the histoiy of development, ^^dfic to regions of the world. 
This cuniculum should be made available to umversities that teach 
international students and made compulsoiy for the students' programs 
(NAFSA Report, 1980). U.S. smdents are also being taught to expand their 
focus beyond the borders of their countiy. Courses in international 
development could produce reciprocal learning for both international and 
U.S. students or as Ha^und (1988) termed it, a 'tsrain-sharing". 

In order for the changes to occur in curriculum and degree programs, 
these activities need to be rewarded by the university system. Dwyer (1988) 
stated that because univer^ties place so much emphasis on research and 
publications it is veiy difficuh for a faculty member to obtain tenure if he/she 
focuses on international development and education. The rewards for 



internaiional involvemeiit on campus are noi present If faculty members 
spend time focu^ng on intematicmal students ami develc^ent, it is in 
addition to their research and publication re^nsibilities. 

There is a debate between whether universiti^ should provide 
traditional education or specialized training to students from developing 
countries. L.^ (1981) reported a need for more specialized training to meet 
specific problems in developing countries. Force (1988) stated that faculty 
members, at least at the university level, see themselves as educators, not 
trainers. "Edutation is not knowing more, but behaving differentfy."(Force, 
1988). Educating students is teaching them how to think, so that if the 
technolc^ ox situation changes, they can make adaptations and solve 
problems. Specialized training opportunities should be made available 
through internships and short courses (Force, 1988). The practical 
experience to which Lee (1981) referred could be obtaii^ through 
assistantships. Support fimdii^ from development sponsors or home 
countries could be channeled through departments to the stadent in the form 
of assistantships (Lee, 1^1). This would provide practical experience in the 
field of study, and association with faculty meml^rs and other students. 

The Role of Academic Advising in Obtaining Education Relevant to 
Development Needs 

The academic adviser plays an extremely important role in puUing 
together all of the interests of all of the different stakeholders into a program 
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of stud^ that attempts to address those needs. An adviser provides a strong 

link between the univer»ty system and the student They can assist the 

student in navigating a successful course through the myriad of university and 

departmental regulations. Quirim) and Ramagem (198S) stated the 

importance of good academic advising/counseling to the entire development 

agenda when they said, 

the relationship between advisors and students can help or hinder the 
performance m foreign graduate stud^ts and as a consequence the 



of transfer of technology. 
Given the impimance and power of their {K^tion, the roles of academic 
advisers should be examined. 

Much of the research examines the role of international student 
advisers who handle placement and student service for international 
students. For the purpose of this review, the focus is on faculty members who 
advise international graduate students in academic programs. Quirino and 
Ramagem (1985) classified academic advisers as "gate-keepers*. They 
approve courses and seminars, guide research projects, select graduate 
committee members, and are held responsible for recommending the most 
appropriate resources to help sUidents accomplish their study goals. Advisers 
also pli^ a role in language acquisition, cultural adaptation, and survival 
strategies in strange surrounding (Quirino and Ramagem, 1985). Academic 
advisers must also deal with students' personal problems, especially in tbf: 
case of intemationa} students who are unfamiliar with the services offered on 
campus to assist them (Woods, 1986). 
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The adviser/student relationship differs between VS. students and 
international students. The NAFSA (1980) suggested that advising be 
"culture specific". It was noted that son^ cultures, as well as some 
individuals, require more help adjusting to the U.S. Advisers need to have as 
much information as possible about the student and the culture from which 
they come. In the selection of indhriduals who will advise international 
students, spedal attention should be pmd to cultural semitivity. In addition, 
the experiexK^ of living and worldng in a developing country am be 
invaluable to an academic adviser. 

In order to increase the relevance of the education for the student and 
his/her home countiy, the adviser nee^ to have as much information as 
possible. Careful preparation of the detailed objectives of the educational 
program by the development sponsor or home government is critical. 
However, that information must be made available to the academic adviser 
for it to be useful (Affleck, 1988). I^acement contractors and international 
studem offices need to ensure that the training information, as well as 
bic^raphical data, is available to the academic adviser. 

Force f ^S8) noted that smdents laming from an educational system 
that was hi^y structured have difficulty when there is a wide choice of 
courses and instructors. Academic advisers can assist the students in making 
those choices by introducing them to other students who may have taken the 
courses, suggesting that they talk to the instructor, and obtaining a copy of 
the s>llabus to determine if the course meets the needs of the student 
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Advisen ^uld encourage initiative on the part of the students in seeking 
out relevant course and mat^al (NAFSA Repent, 19^). 

To assist tbt student in selecting relevant courses and designing 
research relevant to their needs, the adviser must know thf»e needs. In the 
study Jimmerson and IVail ( the advisers* perceptions of the 
importance of certain nee(k of s'aidents from Indonesia, Kenya, Lesotho, and 
Sudan were assessed. In addition, the advisers were asked how well those 
needs were being met Stice (1984) compared the responses from the 
advisers with those of the smdents. Overall, Stice (1984) found that student 
and adviser perception were in agreen^nt. There were four areas which the 
advisors and students felt that die needs were either met or partial^ met to a 
higher degree. Those areas were: 

smdent and advisor planning degree program t<^ether 

program relevancy 

opportuniti^i to apply principles and theories 

opportunities to conduct research relevant to the home country (Stice, 

1984). 

This study illustrated that advisers generally have a good perception of the 
overall needs of students from developing countries. That awareness is the 
first step to addressing those needs through course work, research, and 
practical experien<»s. 

Oyer (1984) conducted a smdy of a peer tutoring program which 
matched students from Indonesia enrolled in the Masters of Arts in 
Continuing Education (M A.CE.) program at Washington State University 




with VS. students. While the main puxpose of the tutorial program was to 
address the academic needs of the Indonesian students, the researcher 
observed that the tutor could also provide a link between the student and the 
academic adviser. This international student/tutor relationship could help to 
overcome some of the oiltural barriers that exist between international 
students and faculty advisers. However, it should be approached with 
caution, taking into account the cultural mores of the international student 
(Oyer. 1984). 

Hie Rdevamse of £dn«adM»a for Stodoits finom Dev^iiiiig Countries to their 
Home Countries 

Affleck (1988) when stating the needs of the home country 
governments, reported that the home coimtries want the students to return 
home and to return home on time. The rele^^ce of the educational training 
that students receive in the U.S. is partially dependent on conditions that 
exist in the home countxy. Thc»e conditions include: the social and political 
climate of the country, economic conditions, and the job opportunities for the 
returnee. 

In a study conducted by Lee and Ray (1987), international students 
were surveyed to determine the likelihood of remainmg in the United Stated 
after a)niplction of their degree. One of the main instances that individuals 
choose to stay in the U.S. is when there is politick unrest in their home 
country. Lee and Ray (1987) stated that. 
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the most effective ws^ for the students* home onmtry to encourage 
or ensure their return home is to create a stable political environment 
where returning students are assured access to rewarding positions 
that wiU aUmrSiem to make good use of U.S. training. 

Differences m political systems also affect the degree to vifhich an mdividual 

feels be/she am utilize his/her training and affect national agricultural 

development gc^ Haghimi (1988) reported frustration felt by graduates 

upon returning to their home countries. There is a culture clash between the 

graduates' training in the U.S. and the operating m^anisms in their home 

countries. 

Econonuc conditions and the oj^rtunity for employment in their 
field were additional factors that would affect return to home countries 
according to the international stodcnts surveyed by Lee and Ray (1987). 
Udat (1988) suggested that a healthy economy is necessary in order for 
education to have a fighting diance in developing countries. Hughes (1987) 
found in the case of Kenya, graduates of the University of Nairobi were 
either unenq>loyed or underemployed because the economic development 
had not kept j^ce mth education. Many of these individuals were in 
government positions and utilizing 40-50 percent of their training. Economic 
develc^ment must go hand-in-hand with education in order for individuals to 
utilize the knowledge that they receive in positions for which they were 
trained. 

Many of the international students whose education is fonded by their 
home country or development spomors have positions waiting for them upon 
their return. Their educational training is often in response to a certain need 
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within a government agency. However, they may go into a position where 
they are called upon to create the conditions required to carry out their work. 
The Oj^jortunities for on-the-job training may be limited. These factors may 
affect their perception of the relevance of their traimng. This environment 
is comjM)unded by a feeling of isolation from professional colleague and 
professional material (Adcer, 19^; Mattocks, 1986; Mashl«im and Van de 
Water, 1984; Amuzu-Kpelgo. 1985) Re-entiy pn^rams can help to prepare 
returning students for some of the thii^ they will encounter. Re-entry 
counseling is seen as crucial to tying all of the elements of the training 
process together and integrating it with the long-term development plan of 
the countiy (NAFSA Report, 1980.). 
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Summary 



Hiis review of literature related to education and national 
development fooised on five mapi !ureas: 1.) Background Information on the 
Purpose of Development with Specific Reference to Eastern Afrioi; Z) The 
Role of Education in Agricultural Development; 3.) Relevant Education and 
its Relation^p to Agricultural Devdopmem; 4.) The Role of Academic 
Advising in Obtaining Education Relevant to Development Needs; and 5.) 
The Relevance of Education for Students from Developing Countries to their 
Home Countries. Included were earlier articles that portrayed an optimistic 
view of the impact that education would have on development objectives. 
Later literature presented a more skeptical view of the transforming power 
of education in developing countries. Several studies suggested a move from 
the ethnocentric view of education and development Developing countries 
need solutions that are designed spedfiodly for their problems, not just 
transplanted from the U.S. Economic diversity and economic expansion 
needs to accompaii^ increased emphasis on education in order to support a 
higher educated populace. 

This shift fit)m the c^timism of the earlier literature to a more 
realistic approach to education and development increases the need for 
increased attention to the relevance of educational training programs. The 
literature illustrated an interrelationship between all of the stakeholders in 
development. Home countiy governments, development s[H)nsors and VS. 
agencies, U.S. universities, faculty members and advisers, and the students all 
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have a ^>ecific role in achieving education and trmning that is relevant to the 
national development needs of a ooimtiy, as well as the peisona) career goals 
of the student The definition of relevance depends on the pen^ptions of 
each of thi^ players. 

Some of the recurrii^ themes of the literature regarding inaeasing 

relevance were: 

better communication of the objectives of the educational program 
and a doser relationship between de^lopment objectives and the 
educational plan; 

increased opportunities for application of theory to problems in 
developing countries; and 

increased OR)ortunities for researdi in home countries. 
Better communication is needed at ca(^ sta^c of the training process. This 
included communication on the part of development sponsors and home 
country governments with students regarding the objectives of the 
edi^cational training. In addition, those objectives should be passed on to 
placemem officials, international student offices and, finally, to academic 
advisers. Encompassed with that communication process is the need for a 
firm relationship between developing countries and U.S. institutions that 
provide training. These two parties need to work together in outlining 
development needs and designing pn^rams that address those needs. Once 
those objectives are agreed upon, increased communication between the 
student and the academic adviser is vital to defining the student's/country's 
needs and how thc»e might be addressed through course work and research. 



Lee (1981) stated a need for more application of theories and 
princq)!^ to sittiations which could arise in dewlq}ing coimtri^ This 
af^Hcation could be in the form of internships, short courses, and 
assistantshi|% (Force, 1988). Application of material to specific needs of 
developing countries could be increased if the faculty member has had 
experience in developing counties. 

The third ti%n» that came out in the literature was the need for 
research to l» completed in the home country or at least deal with topics 
directly related to developing countiy problems. Research in the home 
country is a tipic that is limited by finandal and time comtraints. 
Supervision of students while they are gathering tiieir data is a problem at 
this tin^ because of the lack of networks of faculty members in the home 
countries to assist the smdent in data collection. 

Finally, in order for U.S. universiti^ to provide education that is 
relevant to the needs of developing countries, it must break out of the 
present paradigm sbont higher education. Owyer (1^) stressed flexibility 
in programs, courses, research, and foculty. Interdisdpiinary i^proaches to 
graduate education, like those suggested by Cooper (in Jenkins, 1983), in 
which students are free to incorporate knowledge from a wide variety of 
disciplines are a pc»sible key to the relevance issue. In addition to rethinking 
the paradigm, there is a need to incorporate the goals and ideas of each of 
the stakeholders in the educational process. 




Chapters 
Methodology 
Introduction 

This study was designed to determine the elfects of academic advising 
on the perceived relevance of U.S. graduate education to career and national 
agriailtural development needs for students from developing countries. The 
methodology used in this study is described in Qi^ter 3. It is separated into 
four sections. The first section introduces the population and the sample of 
individuals. Next, the imtiimient is dumbed, both in terms of its 
develcpment and utilization in Tanzania and Malawi. The tfurd section 
outlines the data analysis tedmiques used and, finally, a summary of the 
methodology section is included 

Tbc ?opulation and Sample 

This stucfy compares the resiN>nses from surveys administered in 
Tanzania and Malawi Although the two countries lie in the same region 
geographically, they differ dramatically in their politicid environment. The 
political environment can affect the selection of individuals to study in the 
U.S., as well as the perceptions of those individuals toward their (^eer 
mobility, their influence on national agricultural development issues, and, 
consequently, the relevance of their graduate smdy to meeting career and 
national agricultural development goals. 



Tanzania, a foni^r Briti^ colony, was formed when Tanganyika came 
t(^ther with Zanzibar to form one nation in 1964. Each country had gained 
their indepemience from British rule in 1963 and came together with Julius 
Nyerere at the forefront of the political parties (Maxon, 19S6). Tanzania is a 
country of ^^mmmately 233 million people. The main focus of Nyerere's 
government was the development of a sodaiist system that strives toward a 
^al of self-5u£5ciency, with an emphasis on education for all (Maxon, 1986). 
This egalitarian, socialist philosophy could reflect in the respondents 
perceptions of the relevance of their graduate training. The respondents may 
feel that they have more of an opportunity to achieve their career goals and 
to influence national agricultural development. 

Malawi achieved its independence in 1966 under the leadership of 
Ngwazi Dr. Kamuzu Banda. In 1971, the constitution of Malawi was 
amended making Dr. Banda president for life. This change signaled the path 
that Malawian govermnent would take. Unlike Tanzania, Malawi is under a 
rigid autocratic system of government which could affect an individual's 
ability to progress professionally or to influence national agricultural 
development In addition, Malawi has ^proximately one-fourth the 
population of Tanzania. Malawi's population was reported as approximately 
8 miUion in im (Long and Jimmerson, 1 W). Of that 8 million, 90 percent 
live in rural environments. John Barbee, Associate Peace Corps Director, in 



a September 16, 1991 interview estimated Malawi's population at nearly 10 
million with 1 million refugees. Tanzania is more urbanized than Malawi. 

For the purposes of this study, the population that was studied 
consisted of two groups of individuals: one from Tanzania and the other from 
Malawi. In Acker's ori^nd study on the group from Tanzania, the 
population was defined by four criteria: 

1. Held Tanzanian dtizenship at the time of study; 

Z Completed a master and/or doctoral degree from a U.S. 

institution of higher education in a field related to a^cultural 

development between 1978 and 1987; 

3. Were resident in Tan^nia at the time of snidy; and, 

4. Were listed on U.Sj\XD. records as having received financial 
support from U.Sj\.1.D. for their graduate education (Acker, 
1988). 

With the help of Tanzanian government ofiidids and U.S A.LD. officials and 
records, Adcer identified 114 individuals who met the criteria. Current 
addresses were found for all individuals, some of which were incorrect. After 
eliminating those individuals who had left the countiy, were deceased, or that 
he was unable to contact, Acker distributed surveys to 99 individuals (Acker, 
19^). 



As part of the evaluation project of the Malawi Agriculture Staff 
Training Programme V (y^pendix C) conducted by the Department of Adult 
and Youth Education at Wa^ngton State Unhwrsity, the same criteria were 
used in selectmg the population of Malawiam surveyed in 1990 (l^ng and 
Jimmerson, 1990). Seventy^three individuals were identified as meeting 
those criteria and surveys were sent to those individuals under a cover letter 
written hy Dr. Tom Trail, Training Spedalist at the U.SAuLD. mission 
(Appendix B.)- Dr. Trail also conduaed the follow-up on the »iiveys. 

Of the 99 surveys distributed in Tanzania, 86 were returned, a 86.9 
percent response rate (ns86). Long and Jimmerson (1^) reported 60 
surveys returned out of 73 distributed, a ^1 {^rcent response rate. Later 
examination of those surveys found that two had been completed 
indhaduals who had done under;p^aduate work in the VS, rather than 
graduate study. These two were not used, resulting in a value of 58 responses 
(79.4 percent and n~58). 

Instrumentation 

The instrument used to measure the j^rccivcd relevance of U.S. 
graduate education to career and national a^cultural development goals 
was developed by David Acker for use in h» study of Tanzanian participants. 
After a review of literature, independent and dependent variables were 
identified. Exhibit 1 and 2 represent the independent and dependent 
variables as outlined by Acker (1988). Independent variables (Exhibit 1) 



were grouped into three categories: career, personal, and education 
variables. The dependent variables were relevance to career goals and 
national agricultural envelopment goals. Adcer identiGed six components to 
careers goals in agricultural develc^ment and three components of national 
^ricultural developmem objectives (Esdiibit 2). These items were used to 
break the depeiutent variables down into sub-groupings. A Ukert scale 
ranking was used to rank the en^hasis of tiraining on a particular topic and 
the relevance of that training to career ami national agricultural 
development goals. The scale of inter^t in this study is that of relevance of 
training to the career and natkmal ^osis. The 5 point Ukert scale included 
mreme rankings of 1 * very relevant and 5 « very irrelevant, with a median 
value of 3 - neither relevant or ^relevant For the purp(%e of this study, the 
scale was switdied to have a higher number be associated with a more 
positive ranking (5 = very relevant; 1 = very irrele^^). 

For the Malawi sample. Acker's imitrument was modified slightly for 
use in the evaluation of the Ministry of Agriculture's National Rural 
Development Programme V (Long and Jimmerson, 1990). Phrasing of 
questions in Section II was changed to make spedftc reference to the 
National Riual Develc^ment Project objectives ratbtr than the general 
national agricultural development goals. In addition, two questions (3a. and 
3b.) in the subgroup of sodal objectives were combined and the reference to 
socialism was omitted from the Malawi surveys. A fourth section was added 
to tne Malawi surveys to ascertain the degree to which certain task-oriented 
and process-oriented skills were improved as a result of U.S. graduate 



training. There was no comparison data for this section from the Tanzanian 
san^le, therefore it vm not msd in this study. 

The instrument was field tested by Acker on a group of international 
students at Oregon State University, but no calculations on reliability or 
validity were made. 



Exhibit 1. Demo^phic Variables by Category 
(Taken from Acker, 1988) 



IVpeofWork 
Policy Experience 
Supervisory Experience 
Type of Employer 
Job Waiting on Return 



Age 
Gender 

Socioeconomic Background 
International Exigence 
Agricultural Experience 

Education 



Educational Background 
Periodic Updating 
Advising/Counseunc 
Contact with Home Institution 



ExhilritZ Sul^tantive Variables by Category 
(Taken from Adcer, 1988) 



Careers in A^cuhural EteveloDment 



lYBining in Disdpliiie 
Researoi Training 
Pmctical Training 
Managemoit Ttmning 

Social Sdence/KmJwT^e Transfer Training 
Project Evaluation Training 



National A|nicultural Development Objectives 



Sodal Objectives 
TecbnioU Objecdves 
Trade Objectives 



Data Collection 



Graduates of long-term U.S. graduate o-aining were identified using 
Ministiy of Agrioilture and U.S j\.I.D. mission records in both Tanzania and 
Malawi (Acker, 19^ Jimmerson, 1990). Surv^ were sent to those 
individuals with a cover letter from the Ministry of Agriculture official and 
A Jeer for the Tanzanian sample, and Dr. Tom Trail, U.S.D A. Training 
Officer, for the Malawian sample (Appendix B). Follow-up letters were sent 
by Acker in Tanzania to individuals who did not respond to the first letter. 
Dr. Trail followed up with non-responses in Malawi. Between April and 



Ai^t of 1988, 99 surveys were sent and 86 were retimied (86.9 percent) by 
individuals in Tanzania Surveys were sent Iwtween Nfay and August 1990 to 
73 individuals in Malawi and 58 were returned and were deemed usable (79.4 
percent). 



Data Analysis 



Responses to the surv^ were coded utilizing the same technique for 
both samples. The ana^is of the data was completed using the SAS 
statistical padcage. Data were analyzed using one-way and two-way analysis 
of variance (ANOVA). dwcriptive statistics, t-tesis, and Duncan's tests. One- 
way analysis of variance was used to determine if there are any significant 
differences between th& responses on question 19a. and 19b. of the survey 
with respect to the calculated values of career and national relevance. 
Questions 19a. and 19b. pertain to the adequacy of the academic advising 
received by the participants and thus were used to determine if academic 
advising afiected relevance values. Two-way analysis of variance allowed the 
author to control for three demographic variables (^e, gender, and 
occupation) while examining the effect of academic advising/counseling on 
relevance to career and national agricultural development goals. A level of 
.05 probability was selected for acceptance or rejection of the hypotheses. 
Due to the small number of respondents from both samples (n ==86 from 
Tanzania and n«58 from Malawi), it is difficult to generalize the results to a 
larger population. 
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The demographic variables germane to this study were separated for 
analysis ihvo the following sul^nnips: 

Aoe* Ucder38yearsofage 

38 years dt age and over 

Gender: Male 

Female 

Occupation of Employer Govemnwnt 

Paiastatal 
Other 

The age variable was separated into ttec two cate^ries based on the 
median age of the reqwndents. Although the total number of females from 
both countries in this smdy was quite low (n=21), it is important to 
determine if differences exist based on the gender of the respondent. In 
addition, the occupation of the respondent's employer could also have an 
effect on the respondent's perceptions of relevance, ^sed on the types of 
employment available in developing countri^ the categories of government, 
parastatal and other were outlined. For the purpc»es of this smdy, the term 
parastatal employment was defined as: "private agencies sponsored by the 
government" These variables were chosen to determine if factors that exist 
prior to the training of the individual (age and gender) and those that are 
present after the owning (occupation) have an effect on perceptions of 
relevant; of the training. 



Summaiy 



This study was designed to detennine the efiiect of academic advising 
on the perceived relevance of U.S. graduate education to career and national 
agricultural developn^nt ^t>als for individuals torn Tanzania and Malawi. 
In addition, the demographic variables ^der, and occupation were 
controlled for. The population of individuals from whidi the sample was 
drawn was identified in both Tanzania and Malawi. The political and social 
environment of each country and it's possible influence on perceptions of 
relevance was eiq^lained. 

An instrument developed for use in the Tanzanian study was modified 
slightly and reused in the Malawian study. That instrument separated 
demographic variables into three areas: career, personal, and educational 
variables. Nine sub-groupings for the dependent \^ables of career and 
national agricultural development relem^ce were outlined. 

Data were collected and analyzed using the SAS statistical package to 
generate desoiptivc anafysis; t-tests; one-way and two-way analysis of 
variance; and Ehmcan's tests. 
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Chapter 4 
Rmslxs and Discu^on 
Introduction 



The purpose of this study was to determine the effect of academic 
advising on the perceptions of the relevance of U.S. graduate education to 
career and national agricultural develfq>ment goals. The resahs of this study 
are presented in this chapter accompanied by a discussion of their 
importance. This diapter is divided into four sections. The first section 
conqiares the two samples on the basis of denK)graphic characteristics. The 
second section includes the initial con^)arison of the two samples based on 
the findings in the areas of relewce of their educational training to c^er 
and national agricultural development goals. In the third section, the 
finding are reported based upon adequacy of academic advising, both prior 
to leaving their home countiy and while studying in the U.S. (indef^ndent 
variables) as they pertain to career and national agricultural development 
goals (dependent variables). A 0)nq}arison between the Tanzanian and 
Malawian samples is included. In addition, this section will include a 
restatement of the ijypotheses presented in Chapter 1 and hypothesis testing. 
This testing includes controlling for three of the demographic (extraneous) 
variables: gender, age, and type of employer, while examining the effect of 
academic advisuig/counseling on the means \'alue5 for cztcct and national 
relevance. Finally, a jiummaiy of the findmgs and discussion is also included. 
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Characteristics of the ^mples 



Of those individuals responding to the survey in Tanzania, 77 were 
male (893 percent) and 9 were female (105 percent). By comparison, 46 of 
the respondents from Malawi were male (793 percent) and 12 were female 
(20.7 percent). From Tanzania, 93.0 percent of the re^ndents were age 38 
or older (Figure 10). While 603 percent of the respondents from Malawi 
were in the same age group. The range of a^ frmn Tanzania was 33 to 52 
and for Mal^ was 26 to 46. Overall, the respondents from Malawi were 
younger. In a related topic Figure 1 1 illustrate the years remaining until the 
respondents reach retirement For both samples, the msgority of respondents 
have between 10 and 19 years of service remaining before retirement 
(Tanzania, 74.4 percent and Malawi 56.9 percent). However, 27.6 percent of 
the respondents from Malawi have over 20 years until retirement, as 
compared with 15.1 percent from Tanzania. This further illustrates the 
difference in age between the two groiqjs. 

In the area of parents* education, the two san^les displayed 
interesting differences (Figures 12 and 13). In the Tanzania group, 91,9 
percent of the ssaapie reported that their father had completed either the 
primary level of education or none at all. By comparison, only 41.4 percent 
of the Malawi respondents reported their fathers* eduoition level at the 
primary level or none. On the other end of the educational s|^ctrum, 31.0 
percent of the respondents from Malawi reported their fathers' education 
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Age of Respondents 



100 



Percentage of Respondents 




26- 37 



38 - 62 



Age 



Tanzania 



Malawi 



Figure 10. Age of Respondents 
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Figure 1 1. Years to Retirement 
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level at the post-seomdaxy level or above, as conqiared with 1^ j^rcent of 
the i^pondents from Tanzania. Motifs education ^ another area of 
marked cUfference between the Tansainian and Malawian sampfes. Of the 
'ninzanian re^pomtents, 96^ percent reponed their mothers' education level 
at the primary level or none at aH This conqpared with 552 percent of the 
Malawian respondents ^o refKirted their mothers education at the same 
levels. Figures 12 and 13 illustrate the Werenc^ in parents' educational 
levels. Overall, the parents of the Malawian respondents completed more 
formalized education than did those of the Tanzanian respondents. 

TTie two saiiq>les were quite similar as to where they reported 
spending the majority of their Uves (Figure 14). Less than one-third of the 
respondents from each country (Tanzania 29.7 percent, Malawi 30.4 percent) 
reported spending the majority of their Uves on the farm, in rural non-farm 
eiwironments, or in towns of less that 2,000 people. Thirty-seven percent of 
respondents from Tanzania and 375 percent from Malawi lived in areas of 
populations between 2,000 and 50,000. The remaining one-third (Tanzania 
333 percent, Malawi 32.1 percent) lived in cities larger than 50,000 people. 
Ninety-three pen»nt of the respondents from Tanzania reported having 
experience in pnKiuction agriculture, as compared with 73.7 [^rcent from 
Malawi. 

The majority of the respondents from both countries completed 
master's degrees in the U.S., 82.6 percent from Tanzania ^d 75,9 percent 
from K^alawi. The remainder completed doctoral degrees. Twenty-five 
percent o ' the Tanzanians completed degrees in agricultural economics, as 
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Figure IZ Father's Educational Background 
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Figure 13. Mother's Educational Background 
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Residence During Most of Life 
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Figure 14. Residence During Most of life 



compared with 13^ percent of Malawians (Figure 15). Twenty-eight percent 
of the Tanzanians cooipleted degress in agnmomy, plant breeding, range or 
soils, i^pprojrimatelv 49 percent of the Maipwians completed degrees in the 
same area. Agricultural education, &ct«^on and continuing education was 
the major of 19.8 percent of Tanaanians and 12.0 percent of Malawians. 
Entomolc^, viroli^, or plant patlKslc^ was the focus of 9.4 percent of 
Tanzanians and 5.1 percent of Malawians. The rest of the individuals 
majored in other areas such as: animal sdence, agricultural enpneering, and 
others. 

Respondents £rom Tanzania attended 31 different universities with 
51.1 percent attending 5 imiversities: West Virginia University (15.1 percent). 
University of Missouri (1Z8 percent), Colorado State Uni^rsity (8.1 
percent), University of Wisojnsin (8.1 percent) and New Mexico State 
University (7.0 percent). Malawian respondente attended 24 universitic!; with 
53.5 percent attending 5 universities: Univei«ty of Florida (27.6 percent), 
Michigan State University (8.6 percent), Cornell University (6.9 percent), 
Colorado State University (5.2 percent), and New Mexio) State University 
{52 percent). 

Nearly all respondents fiom Tanzania (94.1 percent) and Malawi 
(96.5 percent) reported working directly for the government cr working for a 
government parastatal organizction. However, the Malawian sample 
reported a greater number working directly for the government (87.9 
percent), in comparison with Tanzania where 37.6 percent reported working 
directly for the government (Figure 16). Very few indi^duaJs from each 
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Major Area of Study 

Percentage of Respondents 



EKltntiloii/Contiiiiiliiv 



Agronomy 



28% 



v6% 




4a2% 



VlfOlo«y/Plsi>l 

Tanzania 

(n'86) 




ExlBfi»lofi/C«iilN»li»Q 
12% 

136% 



20.9% 



Enlonolegy 5.1% 
Virolegy/FiinI 
pAlhology 



Malawi 

{n-58) 



Fi^re 15. 



Major Area of Study While in the U.S. 
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Type of Employer 

Current Position 



Paraslaial 




56.6% 



Governnnen! 
37.6% 



Gover nment 
87.9% 



Other 
5.9% 




Tanzania 

(n«86) 



Other 
3.6% 

Parastalal 
8.6% 



Malawi 

(n-58) 



Figure 16. Type of Emplc^r for Currently Held Position 
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country were workiiig in private industry or other areas (Tanzania 5.9 
percent, Malawi 3^ percent). 

The respomlents from Tanzania who reported being employed in 
policy-making positions before their training was 1S.8 percent The figure for 
Malawi was only 3.6 percent in poK<y-making positions. The pcn»ntage of 
individual? in policy-maldi^ positions in their first job after returning to their 
home country increased to 25.9 percent in Tanzania, but showed no change 
in the Malawi sample at 3.5 percent In their current podtions, 37.8 percent 
of the Tanzanian respondents and 172 percent of the Malawian defined their 
positions as jKilicy-making (Figure 17). 

There was no noticeable difference between the two samples with 
respect to having a job waiting for then. Nearly all individuals (953 percent 
from Tanzaiua, and 962 percent from Malawi) reported that they had a job 
waiting for them when they returned. 

In both the Tanzanian and Malawian grouj^ the largest group of the 
individuals (32.6 percent from Tan^a, am! 44.8 perccm from Malawi) 
reported working for employers whose main activity was research (Figure 
18). Tiainfng and education activities were the main activities of the 
employers of 22.1 percent of respondents from Tanzania and 22.4 j^rcent 
from Malawi. Planning and administration was the activity of 1 1.6 percent 
and 8.6 percent of Tanzanian and Malawian respondents respectively. 
Fourteen percent of respondents from Tanzania and 22.4 percent from 
Malawi reported that extension was the main activity of their employer. A 
small group from each country (4.7 percent from Tanzania, and 1.7 percent 
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Policy Making Positions 

Percentage of Repondents 




Last Job Before 
U.S. Training 



First Job After 
U.S. Training 

Tanzania ^ 



Current Job 
at Time of Survey 



Malawi 



Figure 17. Percentage Currently Employed in Policy Making Positions 
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Main Activity of Employer 



22.1% 



11.6% N 
Pi«nnlng/A<liiilnl*U*lloi 




14% 
Eiit«n«lon 



tUnmmnh 



44.8% 



r^.^^ 22.4%. 



4 7% 
Protliietton 




1.7% 

Ffpdneilon 



86% 

Planning/MmtnlslraMon 



22.4% 
Eiilansien 



Tanzania 

(n-86) 



Malawi 

(n-66) 



Figure 18. Main Activity of Current Employer 
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from Malawi) reported production agriculture as the main activity of their 
emi^oyer. The remaintkr of r^Ksos^ £rrm the Tamsanian sais^le (15.0 
percent) were distributed between otte acdvides. 

From these demogn^hic diaracteristics, a composite could be made 
of a typical respondent from Tanzania and Malawi This information 
exhibits a marked lUfference between the two gnmps and refute one of 
Acker's assumptions whidi states that the information gathered in the 
Tanzanian study was r^r^ntative of die countries in the regtoiL The 
demographic characteristics of the sanq>les are also oitical wl^ e x a m i n i ng 
perceptions of relevance. Perceptions of relevance could be affected by 
demographic and sodal variables. Although these factors are not under the 
direct control of U.S. iistitutions, outlining these demographic variables can 
provide valuable information to selection and placement oCGdals. 

Initial Comparison of Data Between Tanzania and Malawi 

in Long et al (1991), data comparing the sample from Malawi with 
Acker's original Tan^mian sample were presented. Long ami associates 
separated data from the two samples into specific dusters. The first 28 
questions addressed the issues of emphasis in training and relevance of 
training to career goals. The responses to these questions were grouped into 
five clusters: research, disciplinary, management, project analysis, and social 
chaste. Means frt>m questions pertaining to each of these clusters were 
calculated and compared between the two samples (Table 1). In responses 



from both Tanzania and Malawi, training in researdi was rated as most 
relevant and traimog in social dm^ was rated as least relevant (I^ong et al, 
1991). Overall means for questions pertaining to relevance of U.S. graduate 
education to the respondents' career were caloslated (Table 1). 
Reiqxmdents from Tan^nia (mean « 4.04) and Malawi (mean » 3.94) rated 
their training as "^mewhat relevant" to their career. There was no 
significant difference between the two samples, based on results from t-tests. 

Table 1. Relevance of U.S. Graduate Education to Agriculturists* Career 
(Long etal 1991) 

R^evwc toOmer 



Aica erf Gtwtoite j^wly 






Rcseaitb 


431 


4J2 




4J0 


4.16 


lUmimgaaaa 


4.03 


3.96 




4i)3 


4.16 


Social Qtwnge 


337 


3.70 


Ovenli 


4.0* 


X9* 



The nine items on the survey pertaining to the relevance of U.S. 
graduate training to national agricultural development goals were also 
grouped into three dusters: sodal objectives, technical objectives, and trade 
objectives (Table 2). However, means of the responses for these nine items 
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were coiiq>ared ia^duaUy rather than io dusters (Long et al, 1991). In 
eveiy national objective, except agricultural exports for foreign exdiange, 
Tanzanians rated ti^ U.S. graduate education n«}re highly than Malawians 
(Long et ai, 1991). The overall means for these items show a significant 
difference between the Tanzanian responses (mean » 3.93) and the 
Malawian responses (mean « 335). Tamsanians reported that their training 
was "somewhat relevant' to the national agricultural development goals, 
whereas Malawians refKirted their trainii^ between **somewhat relevant" and 
"neither relevant or irrelevant" (Table 2). 

ff 

¥ 

Table Z Relevance of U.S. Graduate Education for National Agricultural 
De^f^ment (Long et al, 1991) 

(lanpe: S ** %ciy tctewut; i ■ vciy intkiwtt) 
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This infonnation provided the bac^round for the presentation and 
interpretaticm of the findings from the analy»s of relevance based on the 
adequacy of acactemic adviung. For the purpose of this stud^f, the overall 
means for relevance to career and to national agricultural development will 
l^paramcmnL 

Effect of Academic Advi^ng on Relevance 

To analyze the effect of academic advising on perceived relevance of 
U.S. graduate training, data were separated according to responses on 
questions 19a. and 19b. on the survey. These questions sought to determine 
the adequacy of the academic advising/counseling reived by the 
participant, both prior to leaving their hoxm country and while studying in 
the VS. Respondents were asked if their academic advising was adequate, 
inadequate, or if they did not receive any advising. 

The effect of academic advising on career goals (Hi) was analyzed by 
calculating means for all of the questions pertaining to the relevance of 
graduate education to the respondents' career goals (Part IB, questions 1-28) 
according to the reported adequacy of academic advisii^ (questions 19a. and 
I9h.). Responses were also grouped according to country on this variable for 
purposes of comparison, as well as by the demt^phic variables of age, 
gender and type of eroplc^er. Results from a two way analysis of variance 
examining the effects of academic advising on career goals are presented in 
Tables 3 -10. 
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To examme the efiect of aoidemic advising on national agricultural 
development goals (H2X means for the questions that pertained to relevance 
of gmduate education to national agricultural development (Part 2B, 
questions 1-9) were calculated. A two-way analysis of variance was used to 
determine means based on the adequacy of academic advising and the 
demographic variables of age, gender, and type of employer. In addition, 
means were calculated based on the countiy of origin in order to provide 
comparison data between the two samples. Data firom these analyses are 
presented in Tables 11 > IS. Due to incomplete surveys, the response rate for 
these items was less than the overall number of surveys returned. 

Effect of Academic Adviang on the Relevance qf Gra duate Education to 
Career Goals (H^ ) 

Hypothesis 1 (Hj): There is no difference in the perceived relevance 
of training to career goals based on the two independent variables and 
three extraneous v^ables: 



b. 



a. 



Independent Variables 

presence and/or adequacy of academic advising 
departure from home country 




pnor to 



c. 



Extraneous Variables 

gender 

age 

type of employer after returning to home country 
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Presence and/or Adequacy of Academic Advising Prior to Departure and 
Relevance 

Those individuals who reported receiving adequate academic advising 
prior to leaving their home country indicated that their training was more 
relevam to their career f^mls (n^an » 4.13) than for those imiividuals who 
reported receiving inadequate or no academic advising (Table 3). However, 
the results were not sigi^cant at the .05 prolmbility level according to 
Duncan test results, ^erefore Hypotl^s la. was accepted. 

Respondent from Tanzania perceived that their graduate education 
was more relevant to their career goals than did those from Malawi. This 
was evident by the overall n^ans for each countiy and the spedfic means 
that i^ained to the adequacy of academic advising. Of the lei^xmdents 
from Tanzania, 39.7 percent reported adequate academic advising prior to 
leaving their home countiy. This compared to 37.2 pen%nt from Malawi. 
The percenti^ of individuals ovemll who reponed adequate academic 
advising prior to leaving their home countiy was 38.S. In comparison, 29,8 
percent reported receiving inadequate academic advising and 313 j^rcent 
reported receiving no ai^emic advising at all prior to leaving their home 
countiy (Figure 19). There were no major differences in the numbers of 
individuals from ead) countiy who reponed adequate, inadequate or absent 
academic advising. 
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Table 3. Effect of academic advising prior to leaving home countiy on 
relevance of education to carwr goals. Con^arison by countiy. 



Rctemc« oT &lieu»»i to Qum Goili 
(i«i^5»v«»yiclci«m;l * my snttevmt) 
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4.06 
(B-J9) 


39D 
(n»14} 


3«4 
(0-18} 


3.94 


(0«J34) 


4.13 


3.91 

(B»«)} 


(i!-4a) 





Presence and/or Adequacy of Academic Advising While in U.S. and 
Relevance 

The effect of academic advising received while studying in the U.S. on 
perceived relevance of graduate education to career goals is exhibited in 
Table 4. Based upon Duncan test results, there is no ^gnifi<^t difference 
(p <.0!5) l^tween the means of individuals who reported adequate academic 
advising (mean « 4.03) as compared with Uiose who reported inadequate 
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academic advising (mean = 3.91X and those who Te]>orted not receiving 
academic advising (mean « 3.93). Therefore hypothesis Hib. is accepted 
(Table 4). 

Table 4. Effect of academic advimng vMe stuping in the U.S. on relevance 
of education to career goals. Comparison by country. 
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Of the respondents, 73.7 percent reported receiving adequate 
academic advising in the U.S. Eighty-four percent of the Tanzanians ranked 
their academic advising as being adequate compared with 56.8 percent of ihe 
Malawians. A total of 14 individuals from both samples out of 133 
respondents reported receiving no academic advising while studying in the 
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Academic Advising Prior to Departure 

Number and Percentage of Respondents 



Adequate 



Inadequate 



Did Not Receive 




ln-83) 



Malawi (,'„.!„',! I Combined 

(n-61) (n-134) 



Figure 19. Academic Advising Prior to Departure from Home Country - 
Number and Percentage of Respondents 
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Academic Advising in the U.S. 

Number and Percentage of Respondents 



Adequate 



Inadequate 



Did Not Receive 





15.8% 



0 



20 
Tanzania 

(n*B2) 



40 



60 



80 



73.7% 



100 



120 



Malawi i 1 Combined 

tn-SI) (n»133} 



Figure 20. Aradcmic Advising While in ihe U.S. - Number and 
Percentage of Respondents 
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U.S. {105 percent). Twenty-one respondents ranked their academic advising 
as inadequate (15.8 percent) (Figure 20). 

Gender and Relevance 

Hypoth^ Ic stated that there is no difference between males and 
females in the effect of academic advi«ng on their perceptions of the 
relevance of education to career objectives. Tables 5 and 6 display the 
results from the analysis based on gender. Both pre-depamire academic 
advising and advising received while in the U.S. must be examined to 
determine if the hypothec should be accepted or rejected. 

Tbe effect of acadenuc advising prior to leaving their home countiy is 
represented in Table 5. The numl^r of females in this sanq>le is quite small 
(n = 19) with re^>ect to the total number (n = 1 15), however there were 
enough females to determine if there were any noticeable trends with respect 
to relevancy. Overall, females reported their education to be more relevant 
to their career goals than did males (mean « 4.10; mean = 3.99) (Table 5). 
The four females (21 percent) who reported receiving inadequate academic 
advising prior to leaving their home countries rated their U.S. graduate 
education more relevant than did the nine females (47.4 percent) who 
reported receiving adequate pre-deparmre advising. However, since the 
numbers of respondents are small the means are more susceptible to 
extreme responses. Therefore, these means should be interpreted with 
caution. 
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Table 5. Effect of academic advising prior to leaving home counuy on 
relevance of e^catiun to (sureer Comparison by gender. 
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The data outlining the effect of academic advising received while 
studying in the U.S. is printed in Table 6. After Duncan tests were 
completed, no significant «Uffercnce (p<.05) between the means for males 
and females with respect to relevance of education to their career goals was 
found. Therefore, Hjc is accepted. 

Females reported their education to be more relevant to their career 
aims than did males. Again, the females who reported receiving inadequate 
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academic advising while in the U.S. rated their education to be more relcvani 
than t!»feiiialMrepwtingad«iiiate academic advising. However, only two 
females reported receiving inadequate academic adv^ing. Overall 73.7 
percent of the respondents (71.9 percem of the males and 84.2 percent of the 
females) reported receiving adequate adviang ^e in the U.S. and they 
rated their training as being somewhat relevant to their career objectives 
(mean « 4.03). Only 103 percent of the respondents reported receiving no 
academic advisii^ at all while in the U.S (Table 6). 



Table 6. Effect of academic advising while smdying in the U.S. on relevance 
of education to career goals. Conq)arison fay g«ider. 
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Age and Relevance 

Hypothesis Id stated that there is no difference in the perceptions of 
the relevance of graduate education to career goals based on adequacy of 
acadenaic advising ami age. Means calculated based on the adequacy of 
academic advisit^ {^or to leaving their home countries and while stuclying in 
the U.S. detennined whether tl» hypothesis was accepted or rejected. The 
effect of academic advising on perceptions of relevance of U.S. graduate 
education with r^pect to age is represented in Tables 7 and 8. 

Based on the range of posablc a^ (26-52 years of age), tvw 
categoric were selected to examine the influems of age with r^pect to 
academic advising and career relevance. Those categories were ini^duals 
under 38 years of age and individuals who were 38 years of age or over. 
Twenty-three individuals were under 38 years of age and 1 11 were 38 years 
old or older. 

Thirty percent of the im^duals under the age of 38 rejwrted 
recehong adequate academic advising prior to leaving their home country 
(Table 7). Forty percent of tiie 38 and over age group reported receiving 
adequate pre-departure academic advising. The means calculated for 
relevance of training to career goals were essentially the same for each group 
(for under 38 group mean = 4.03; for 38 and over group mean = 4.00). Both 
groups rated their education to be somewhat relevant to their career 
objectives (Table 7). 
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Table 7. Efiect of academic advi^ prior to leavinghome country on 
relevance of education to career goals. Con^jarison by age. 
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The efiect of academic advising while in the U.S. was outlined in 
Table 8. The overall means for relevance of education to ^necr goals are 
virtually the same as the overall means based on the adequacy of pre- 
departure advising. The overall means for the relevsuice of ^duate 
education to career goals between age groups are not significantly different 
(p<.Q5X based upon Duncan test analysis, consequently Hid is accepted. 

Seventy-five percent of the respondents 38 years old or older reported 
receiving adequate academic advi^g in the U.S. and the mean for relevance 
of their graduate trainii^ to their careers was 4.02 (somewhat 
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relevant). Of the r«pondents in the uiKler 38 age group, 652 percent 
reported recdving adequate acadeimc advising. Tbeir mean career 
relevance score was 4.11; a little higher than the over 38 age group. Thirty 
peirent of the resjKmdents under the age of 38 (n» 7) reported receiving 
inadequate academic advising. This conqiared with 1Z7 percent (n^ 14) of 
individuals from the 38 and older age groi^. Only one individual under Uie 
age of 38 reported not receiving ai^ academic advising in the U.S.(TaWc 8). 

Table 8. l^ect of aoidemic advising while smdying in the U.S. on relevance 
of education to career gcmk Conqmrison by age. 
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Type of Employer and Relevance 

The final part of Hy}K>thesis 1 (H^e) pertained to the effiect of 
academic advising on perceptions of relevance of graduate education to 
career goals based upon the type of employer the respondent listed as their 
employer. Question 11 on the survey asked what type of employer they were 
cunentty en^loyed by. Possible responses were self, government, parastatal, 
private or other. Thr^ cate^^ of enxplf^ were identified for this study: 
government, parastatal, and other. Because of the small number of 
individuals self-enc^Ioyed or emplc^ed by private companies, responses in 
these categories were combined into the "other" category. Data from these 
ana^s are represented in Tables 9 and 10. 

Over half (55.6 percent; n =74 on Table 9 and 553 ;^rcent n=73 on 
Table 10) of the re^ndents were enqiloyed by government agencies. Thirty 
nine percent (n«52) were employed by agenda who served a parastatal 
function. The remaining 5.4 percent (n=7) were employed by private 
companies, self*employed or bad other employers. 

The respondents who reported being employed in "other* areas rated 

m 

their U.S. graduate education as being most relevant to their career goals 
(mean = 4.18). However, the small numbers in this group make this mean 
value more subject to extreme rankings, consequently this number must be 
interpreted cautiously. A(»»rding to the Duncan test performed on this data, 
the overall means are not significantly different at the .OS probability level. 
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Table 9. Effect of academic advising prior to leaWnghoroe country on 
relevance of education to career goals. Comparison by type of employer. 
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Tbirty-one percent of the government employees reported receiving 
no academic advising prior to leaving their home country. This compared 
with 34.6 percent of the parastat^ and 143 percent of "other". Fifty-seven 
percent of the "otiier" group reported receiving adequate pre-departure 
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academic athdsiog and tl^ rated the relevance of their graduate training to 
Uieir career goals as being the highest at 4^ Once again, the smaU ^mple 
size must be ackiHiwledged in the interpretation of this mean. By 
comparison, 40^ pen^m of govenm^t emplc^ees reiK>rted receiving 
adequate pre^^eparture academic advising and had a mean career relevance 
rating of 432, Parastaial employees wlto reported receiving adequate 
academic advising prior to leaving their bon^ countiy (34.6) had a mean 
career relevance value of 3.96 (Table 9). 

Table 10 represented the effect of academic advising while in the U.S. 
on the perceived reb^^ce of graduate education to career goals. The 
analysis of relevance is also based on the demogr^hic variable: type of 
employer. 

Respondents employed in areas other than government and parastatal 
agendes reported their graduate education as being the mm relevant to 
their career goals (mean =■ 4.18). Government employees rated their 
education as some^t relevant (mean = 4.04), as dd parastatal employees 
(mean » 3.92). The overall means for ail groups were not significant at the 
.05 probability level, acconhi^ to Duncan tw therefore Hje is aa»pted. 

Seventy j^rcent of government employees (n=51) reponed receiving 
adequate academic advising while smdying in the U.S. By comparison, only 
34.6 percent (n= 18) of parastatal employees reported receiving adequate 
U.S. advising. The same percentage of parastatal employees (34.6 percent; 
n^' 18) reported receiving no academic advising in the U.S., yet their career 
relevance mean was not significantly different from those who received 



adequate adviang. Parastatal employees who received inadequate aoidemic 
advising while in the U.S. rated their training as the least relevant of any 
group \mt6 on t^ of employer (mean = 3.70). 



Table 10. Effett of academic advising while studying in the U.S. on 
relevance of education to career goals. Con^wrison by type of emplc^r. 
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F,flFect of Acade mic Advising on the Relevance of GradwatC Edwcato IP 
^l^tional Agriculniral I^velopment Goak (H2^ 

Hypothesis 2 (H2): Tl^re is^ no difference in the perceived relevance 
of training to national agricultural development based on the two 
independent variables and three extraneous variables: 

IlKl gpendfint Variables 

a. ]»^eseiH:e and/or adequacy of academic advising prior to 
departure torn borne country 

b. pre$eiM:e and/or adequacy ot academic advising in the 

c gender 

d. age 

e. type of employer after returxung to home country 

Presence and/or Adequacy of Academic Advising Prior to Departure and 
Relevance 

The effect of academic advising on national agricultural development 
goals is presented in Tables 1 1 - 18. Individuals who reported receiving 
adequate academic advising prior to leaving their home country rated their 
graduate educational experience as more relevant to their country's national 
agricultural goals (mean » 3.76), than did those who reported receiving 
inadequate advising (mean = 3.63) and those who received no pre-departure 
academic advising at all (mean = 3.70) (Table 11). However, the differences 
were not significant at the .05 probability level according to the results of the 
Duncan's analysis, therefore the Hypothesis 2a is accepted. 
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Table 1 1. Effect of academic advising prior to leaving home comitiy on 
relevance of education to national agricultural development goals. 
Con^>arison by countzy. 
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As reported by Long el al (1991), significant differences (p<.05) exist 
between the responses from Tanzania and Malawi. Tanzanians rated their 
educational experience as somewhat relevant to national agricultural 
development goals (mean 3.93), whereas Malawians rated their education 
much less relevant to national agriculmral development goals (mean = 335). 
Significant differences exist between the two counuies with respect to the 
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relevance of graduate education, but not with respect to the adequacy of 
academic advising prior to defmrture from home countiy. 

Presence and/or Adequacy of Academic Advising While in the VS. and 
Relevance 

The effect of academic advising on the perceptions of relevance 
of graduate eduoition to national agricultural development goals is 
illustrated in Table 12. There is no significant difference (p < .05) between 
respondents who reported adequate academic advisii^ (mean = 3.76X 
individuals who reiK)rted iimdequate academic advising (mean » 357), and 
those who reported receiving no academic advising in the U,S.(mean « 3.48) 
with respect to the relevance of their ^duatc ^ning to national 
agricultural development goals. Therefore, l^thesis 2b is accepted. 

Eighty three percent of the respondents from Tanzania reported 
receiving adequate academic advising and 7.6 percent reported recehdng 
inadequate academic advising. This comjmred to 56.9 percent and 29.4 
percent respectwely from the Malawi sample. Overall, 73.1 percent of the 
respondents reported leceiving adequate academic advising in the U.S., 16.1 
percent reported inadequate academic advising and 10.8 percent reported 
receiving no academic advising at all. 
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Table 12. Effect of academic advising while studying in the U.S. on 
relevance of education to national agriculuural devefopment goals. 
Comparison 1^ countiy. 
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There were significant differences between the two countries with 
respect to the perceptions of relevance of their graduate programs. Overall 
means for the relevance of graduate training to national agricultural 
development goals were 3.93 for Tanzania and 334 for Malawi (significant at 
p <.05 ). Respondents from Tanzania who reported receiving no academic 
advising in the VS. rated their program as the most relevant to their 
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counnys national agriailtuial development goals (mean - 4.16). Whereas, 
those individuals from Malawi who reported receiving no academic advising 
while in the U.S. rated their program as the l«fit relevant to their country's 
national agricultural ctevelopment goals (n^an ^ 2.79). This (tifference was 
significant at the .06 probabiliiy level according to analysis of the results from 
Duncan's test. 

Gender and Relevance 

Hypothesis 2c explore! the effect of academic advising and gender on 
I^rceptions of relevance of training to national agriculmral development 
goals. Tables 13 and 14 display the results from these analyses. The results 
from the analyas of pre-deparmre academic advising is presented in Table 
13, while Table 14 has the data from academic advising received in the U.S. 

Overall males reported their training as somewhat more relevant to 
their country's national agricultural development goals (msm = 3.72) than 
did females (mean ■= 3.60). However, the difference was quite small and not 
significant at the .05 prol^bility level The number offence respondents 
was only 19, therefore some caution should be exhibited in the interpretation 
of results. In addition, males who reported reviving adequate pre-dcparture 
academic advising reported their training as more relevant than did females 
(means = 3,80 and 3.56 respectively). 
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Table 13. ^ect <rf academic advising prior to leaving home coimtry on 
relevance of ^ucation to national agricultural development goals. 
Coaqiaiison by gender. 
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The presence and/or adequacy of academic aihdsing in the U.S. and 
its effect on relevance with respect to gender is presented in Table 14. Both 
males and females who reported receiving adequate academic advising while 
studying in the U.S. rated their graduate educational experience as somewhat 
relevant (mean = 3.78 for males; mean 3.71 for females) to their national 
agricultural development goals. Means for respondents who reported 
receiving adequate academic advising, inadequate academic advising, and no 
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academic advising while studying in the U.S. were not signifi<^tly different 
(p < .05) according to Duncan's test analysis. Hypothesis 2c is therefore 
accq>ted. 

Table 14. Effect of acaitenijc advising while studyiim in the U.$. on 
relevance of education to national agricultural development goals. 
O)ixqiarison by gemter. 
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Eighty-four percent of the females and seventy-one per<»nt of the 
males reported recehdng adequate U.S. academic advising. The one 
individual reported receiving no academic advising while in the U.S. rated 
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the relevance of her graduate education as somewhat irrelevant (mean = 
122). 

Age and Relevance 

Analysis of the e^ct of age on perceptions of national relevance 
(H2d) and the presents or adequacy of academic advising, both prior to 
leaving their home onintiy and while in the U.S^ is displayed in Tables 15 
and 16. 

The anal^is of the efTect of academic advising received prior to 
departure and age on the relevance of graduate training to national 
agricultural development goals is athibited in Table 15. The data revealed 
no significant differences between the Cerent age groups and responses on 
the adequacy of academic advising wiUi re^>ect to national relevance. 
Overall, the age 38 and over group found their training to be more relevant 
(mean = 3.76) than the under 38 age group (mean = 3.45). However, these 
differences were not significant at the .05 probability level. 

In the under 38 age category, 39.1 percent of the respondents (n= 9) 
reported receiving no pre-dcparture academic advising. By ojmparison, 303 
percent of the respondents in the 38 and over category (n=32) reported 
receiving no pre-departure academic advising. Individuals who reported 
receiving adequate academic advising prior to leaving their home country 
were 30.4 percent in the under 38 age group (n =7) and 42.9 percent in the 38 
and over group (n=45). 
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Table 15. Effect of academic advisiiig prior to leavii^ home country on 
Televamre of education to national agricultural development goals. 
Comparison by age. 
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To determine the fiill effect of academic advising and age on 
relevance of training to national s^culmral development, the data displayed 
in Table 16 must also be examined. Table 16 addressed the adequacy of 
academic advising partidpants received while studying in the U.S. separated 
with respect to age. There were only 23 individuate under the age of 38, but 
the data stiU has merit Those individuals who reported receiving adequate 
academic advising while in the U.S. rated their training as more relevant 
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(mean s 3.75) than those who received inadequate advising (mean 3.57) 
aiul those who reported no academic advisii^ (mean « 3.48). These 
differences were not significant (p< .05) according to Duncan's test resii'ts, so 
hypothesis 2d is accepted. 

Table 16. Effect of acaitemic advisii^ while smdyins in the U.S. on 
relevant of education to national agricultural development goals. 
Con^^arison by a^. 
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Almost 75 perant (78,4 percent) of the respondents who were age 38 
or over reported receiving adequate academic advising in the U.S. (n ==80). 
This compared to 65.2 percent of those respondents under age 38 (d« 15). 
Only one individual under ^e 38 reported receivii^ no academic advising in 
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the U.S. Hmt same r«poni*^t r^xirted his/her tmixiiiig as somewhat 
iirelevant to their naticmal agricultural development goals (mean « 221). 

Type of Enq^loyer and Relevance 

The final l^pothe«s (H^) stated that there was no difference 
between the perceptions of relevance of graduate education to national 
agricultural development goals Imsed on the presence or adequacy of 
academic advismg ami typt of es^loyer. Tabl^ 17 and 18 display the results 
of the anal^ based on academic advising, both prior to departure and while 
in the U.S^ and type of employer. 

Table 17 show that there is no significam difference (p < .06) between 
the means for the relevance of graduate education to national ^ricultural 
development goals based on prenleparture academic advising. IniHviduals 
who reported receiving adequate academic advisisg had a mean of 3.76 
(n -52), while those who reported inadequate academic advising had a mean 
of 3.62 (n=37). Finally, individuals who reported receiving no pre-departure 
advising had a mean of 3.70 (n =70). However, there was a significant 
difference based on type of employer. 

Individuals who worked for those organizations included in the "other" 
category, which indude private industiy, reported their graduate education 
significantly more relevant (mean - 4.15) than those working for 
governmental (mean = 359) and parastatal organizations (mean = 3.80). 
Some caution must be used in interpreting this result due to the small 
numbers of individuals in the other employment categoiy (n=7). 
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Government employees who reported receiving inadequate academic 
advising prior to departure from their home country rated their training the 
lowest of all the sul^nni]» (mean «= 326). 



TaWe 17. Effea of academic advising prior to leaving home country on 
relevance of educaticm to nattcmal agricultural development goals. 
Company by type of employer. 
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The presence or adequacy of academic advising in the VS. and its 
effect on relevaiu» is outlined in Table 18. There were dgnificant 
differences ip<.OS) between each of the employer groups with respect to 
their perceptions of the relevance of their graduate training to national 
agricultural development goals. Employee of firms other than governmental 
or parastatal, who had received ad^ate academic advising in the 
rated their training as the most relevant to national agricultural development 
goals (mean « 4.14). This \m significandy higher than those for both 
government (mean « 3.79) and jmrastatal (mean = 3.77) groups. Once 
again, the numbers (n-6) are small and interpretation of their significance 
must be qualified as such. 

Govenm^ntal employees who reported recemng inadequate U.S. 
academic advising (nB7) re{»}rted their training as somewhat irrelevant to 
their country's national agriculmral develc^ment gimls (mean « 2.79). This 
is significantiy different (p < .<^) from the mean of 4.17 refHirted by parastatal 
employees who also reported receiving inadequate academic advising (n -7). 
These data show that type of employer does make a difference in the 
percepticns of relevance according to Duncan's analysis. Therefore, 
hypothecs 2e is rejected. 

Eighty-five percent of the respondents who listed "other" as their 
employer (n=6) reponed receiving adequate ai^emic advising in the U.S. 
This con^>ared to 69 percent of governmental employees and 763 percent of 
parastatal employees. Overall only 10.8 percent of respondents reported 
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receiving no academic advising while in the U.S. and 163 jwrcent received 
inadequate advising. 



Table 18. Effect of academic advising while smdyinp in the U.S. on 
relevance of education to national agricultural development goals. 
Comparison by type of enq^lpyer. 
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This chapter began with an examination of the demographic 
characteristics of the two samples. These data provided a thumbnail sketch 
of the samples based on characteristics such as: a^ ^nder, education of 
parents, major while studying in the U.S., and type of employer. In addition, 
this diapter included the initial analysis of relevance data for the two 
countries (Long et al» 1991). The resisiinder of the chapter included the 
residts from the hypoth^ testing. 

This study was deigned to determine if academic advising/coumeling 
had an effect on the perceptions of relevance of U.S. graduate education to 
individuals from Tanzania and Malam. The study sought ;o answer three 
questions listed below: 
Research Questions 

1. What effect if any does icademic advising have on the relevance of 
graduate education to career and national agricultural development 
goals? 

Z Is there a difference among perceived relevance for those individuals 
who reported adequate advising as opposed to those who report 
inadequate advising or no advising at all? 
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3. Wbat effect, if any, do the dempgrsqphic variables of age, gender, and 
occupation have on the students* view of the adequacy of academic 
advising and their perception of the relevance of cduration? 

To address those questiom, two main hypoth^s, with 5 spedfic parts each, 
were constructed and tested. These hypotheses addressed the relevance of 
VS. graduate education to career goals and national agricultural 
development goals. Hiey were constructed to examine the role of academic 
advising on relevance axul the influence of demo^phic variables on 
relevance. 

Hypothesis 1 (H^): There is no difference in the perceived relevance 
of training to career goals based on the two independent variables and 
three extraneous variables: 

Independent Variables 

a. presence and/or adequacy of academic advising prior to 
de|Hulure from bon^ countiy 

b. prince and/or adequacy of academic adviMng in the 

c gender 

d. age 

e. type of en^loyer after returning to home country 

Data regarding the relevance of VS. graduate education to career goals were 
presented in Tables 3 - 10. Tables 3 and 4 also included a restatement of the 
means for relevance based on country. This information was previously 
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reported in Long et al (1991) but seived as a good comparison. No 
significant differences (p < .05) were noted in any of the subsections of 
Hypothesis 1. Thus it was found that the proience and/or adequacy of 
academic advi^ng, hoih prior to departure and in the host countiy, does not 
signifiomtly impact relevance of education to career goals. There were no 
significant differences on the relevance of graduate education to career goals 
based on the demog^^)hic variables of age, gender and type of employer. 
Therefore, I^;K)the5is la - le were af^ted. 

Hypothesis 2 (H2): There is no difference in the perceived relevance 
of training to national agricultural development based on two 
independent variables and three extraneous variables: 

Independent Variables 

a. presence and/or ad^acy of academic advising prior to 
departure from home countiy 

b. presence and/or adequacy of academic advising in the 



Extraneous Variables 

c. gender 

d. age 

c. type of enqjloycr after returning to home countiy 

Data regarding the relevance of U.S. graduate education to national 
agricultural development goals were presented in Tables 11-18. Tables 11 
and 12 also included a restatement of the means for relevance based on 
country. Long et al (1991) previously reported the significant differences 
(p<.05) between means for the relevance of education to national 



agricultural developn^nt based on oiuntiy. Th«, data served as a good 
oonqiarison in this anaijm as well 

There wre no ^nificant di£ferences (p<.05) on the relevance of 
graduate education to national agricultural development based on the 
presence and/or adequacy of academic advising, either prior to dejwture or 
while in the US. In addition, the demogr^Mc variables of age and gender 
did not significant^ influence the perceptions of relevance to national 
agricultural development gt^ls. Therefore, Hypothesis 2a - 2d were 
accepted. 

However, a significant difierence in rde^mnc^ means was noted based 
on the type of employer. Individuals employed by a^ncies other than 
government or parastatal agencies, induding private companies and self- 
enq>loyed, rated their training as signifit^tly more relevant to national 
agricultural development goals. Therefore, Hypothesis 2c was rejected. 
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Ch^terS 

Summaiy, Condusions, and Recommeiuiations 
Introduction 

The piupc^ of this dmpter is to sununarize the study as a whole, to 
diamine tiie conclusions to be drawn from the data, to make 
recommendations for practice based upon the finding and to eiq)lore 
possibilities for further res^irdi into tte area of academic advising and its 
effect on the relevaiu^ of education. The first section of this dii^ter 
summarized the study, including the purpose, methoiolc^, and rraults. 
Following the sunmiaiy, the nort section included disaission and «>ndusions 
drawn from the study. Finalty, recommendations for practice and for further 
study were addressed. 

Summary of the Study 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to o^amine the effect of academic 
advising on the perceptions of relevance of U.S. graduate education to career 
and national agricultural development goals for students from Tanzania and 
Malawi, The study built upon the work done by Acker (1988) in Tanzania 
and Long el al (1991) in Malawi. 

The study sought to answer three questions listed below: 

ERIC 
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RcscarcHi Qwesiaoas 

1. V/bat e£fect if any does academic advising have on the relevance of 
graduate education to career and national agriailtural development 
^)als? 

2. Is there a difference among perceive ' ^levance for thc^ individuals 
who reported adequate advising as opposed to those who rej^n 
inadequate advisii^ or no advising at all? 

3. What effect, if any, do the demogi^hic variables of f^e, gender, and 
occupation have on the students' view of the adequacy of academic 
advising and their f^rception of the relevance of education? 

Two main hypotheses, with 5 specific parts each, were constructed and tested 
to address the research questions. These hypotheses addressed the relevance 
of U.S. graduate education to career goals and national agricultural 
development goals. They were constructed to examine the role of academic 
advising on relevance and the influence of demographic variables on 
relevance. 
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Hypothesis 1 (Hi): There is no difference in the perceived relevance 
of training to career goals based on the two independent variables and 
three extraneous variables: 



a. pr^ence and/or ^lequacy of academic advising pnor to 
departure from home coimtiy 

b. prince and/or adequacy of academic advising in the 
US. 



Eartraneous Variabies 

c. gender 

d. age 

e. type of employer after returning to home country 



Hypothesis 2 (H2): There is no difference in the perceived relevance 
of training to national agricultural development goals based on two 
independent variables and three extraneous \^ables: 



Independent Variables 

a. prince and/or adequacy of academic advising pnor to 
departure firom home a)imtiy 

b. presence and/or adequacy 01 academic advising in the 
U.S. 



Extraneous Variables 
c. gender 
d age 

e. type of employer after returning to home country 
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Methodolc^ 

Trainees from Tanzania and Malawi who had received graduate 
education in the United Stat^ were surweyed to determine the relevance of 
that graduate education. The survey was developed by David Adcer (1988) 
for use in Tanzania in 1%1 and slighdy modified for use in Malawi in 1990. 
Eighty^ responsffii from Tanzania and fifty-eight from Malawi were coded 
and analyzed based tm the presence or adequacy of the aoulemic advi»ng 
they received prior to departure from tteir home country and while studying 
in the U.S. Means for survey questions whidi addressed the relevance of 
U.S. graduate training to career and national agricultural development goals 
v^re calculated. One-v^y anal)^ of variance (ANOVA) was used to 
determine differences among the means for each subgroup with re^^ect to 
academic advising and perceived relevance. 

Responses were further analyzed based on each of three demographic 
variables: gender, age and type of en^lt^r, to determine if those variables 
affect perceived relevance. The means for career and national relevance 
were compared and tested once again uang t-tcsts, one-way analysis of 
variance, two-way an^is of variance, and Duncan's tests. A statistical 
significance of .05 was used to determine acceptance or rejection of 
hypotheses. 
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Results 

Resulu of the analysis of academic advising on relevance to career 
goals included a restatement of the means for relevance based on countiy as 
was previously reported in Long ei al (1991) for conqmrisoa No significant 
differences (p< .05) were noted in any of the subsections of Hypothesis I. 
Thus it was found that the presem^ and/or adequacy of academic advising, 
both prior to def^ture and in the host countiy, does not significantly impact 
relevance of education to career goals. There were m> significant differences 
on the relevance of graduate education to career goals based on the 
demographic variables of age, gender and type of emploj^r. Therefore, 
Hypothesis la - le were accepted. 

Results of the analysis of academic advismg on relevance to national 
agricultural development goals also included a restaten^nt of the means for 
relevance based on countiy. Long ct al (1991) had previously reported a 
signifi^nt difference (p<.06) between means for the relevance of education 
to national agriculmrai development goals based on countiy. The data 
served as a good comparison in this analysis, as well. 

There were no significant differences (p<.05) on the relevance of 
graduate education to national agriculmrai development goals based on the 
presence and/or adequacy of academic advising, both prior to departure and 
while in the U.S. In addition, the demographic variables of age and gender 
did not significantly influence the perceptions of relevance to national 




agricultural development goals. Therefore, Hypothesis 2a > 2d were 
accepted. 

However, a significant difference in relevance means was noted based 
on the type of employer. Individuals emplc^ by agencies other than 
government or parastatal agencies, including private companies and self- 
en^>loyed, rated their training as significantly more relevant to national 
agricultural development goals. Therefore, Hypothesis 2e was rejected. 

limitations 

The majoc limitations of this smdy concerned ti^ size of the sample 
and the instrument used. The sample si% was 144 (86 respondents from 
Tanzania and 58 from Malawi). Due to lack of response to some of the 
questions, total number of respondents in some instances dropped as low as 
129. Because of these low numbers and the fact that the respondents were 
from a specific region of the world, the results are not gener^izabie. The 
differences between the responses from each country illustrate that results 
may not be generalized to the whole re^on, but merely to those specific 
countries. 

The survey was developed as a result of an extensh^ review of 
literature by Acker (1988). It asked respondents to reflect bade on their 
training and determine how relevant it is to heir current jobs and to their 
country's national agricultural development goals. No reliability or validity 
tests were performed to determine if the survey actually measured relevance 
or if it was reliable. The survey was not specifically designed to examine the 
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various aspects of academic advising/couiiseliiig and, therefore, the results of 
this study should be interpreted with caution. 



Discussion and Conchisions 



According to the results of this study* U.S. graduate education in 
agriculture was more relevant to the students* career goals than it was for 
their countries' national aj^cultural developn^t goals. In addition, the 
presence and/or adequacy of acsuiemic advising did not »gnifirantfy effect 
their perceptiois of relevance. There are toBssy facets to the students from 
developing countries that must also taken into account This study found 
that gender and age did not significantly effect relevance or academic 
advising. However, a significant difference in relevance of programs to 
national agriculniral devclopmem ^sals was noted based on type of 
employer. The lack of sgnificant impact of academic advising on relevance, 
as well as the influence of demographic variables, opened up many questions 
about the nature of the U.S. instimtion, the role of graduate advisii^ in 
relevant training and the mfluence of individual smdent characteristics. 

In the opinion of this author, one must take into a)i^deration the 
nature of the U.S, university when examining the relevance of the U.S. 
graduate experience to students from developing countries. Institutions are 
often a product of the society in which thqr dwell. The values that exist in 
that culture will be emphasized m the university. Hence, the U.S. university 
reflects the values of the American oilime namely: independence, 



individuaUsm, and personal achievement Many institutions of higher 
learning feel that their misaon is to prejme the b«t individuals to 
the work place and thereby effect the dianges for the greater good. These 
valu^ of personal development and adueven^t, individualism and 
independence are not universally accepted. Other cultures place a higher 
value on education for the national good rather than for the individual alone. 

Within the context of this study, when seeking to pose possible 
^lanations for the differences in mean scores for the relevance of 
education to career goals vs. national a^cultural develc^ent goals cultural 
differences should be considered. The emphasis of these African cultures on 
education for personal achievement or for tiie national good is a matter for 
further inv^tigation. As a result oT cultural differences, there could be a 
mismatch between these smdents goals and the undertying structorc of the 
U.S. university environment. Amuzu-^lgo (1985) alluded to tiiis possible 
mismatch in a study at Ohio University. 

In addition, academic advisers play a role in helping the graduate 
student to negotiate a path through the university system on their way to a 
graduate degree. These advisers tend to propagate the values of the 
American cultore rather than taking into account the values of smdents from 
other cultures. This could impact the effect of the academic advising system 
on the i^ue of relevance to career go^s vs. national agricultural 
development goals. 

The lack of differentiation between gender and age of the 
international students with respect to their perceptions of relevance was a 




po»tive finding this study. Students from Tanzania and Malawi do not 
report ^mfiamt differences in relevaiKe of their graduate training based on 
gender or age. In addition, there were no significant differences with respect 
to the presence and/or adequacy of aca^mic advi»ng for the gender or age 
groups. The numto of females and students uwier the age of 38 i>»®s quite 
small* however, this finding should supixnt increasing those numbers. 

Significani difference in the relevance of U.S. graduate education to 
national agricultural developm^t goals were noted bet««en the two 
countries bemg sampled. Tanzaniare> found their graduate education to be 
«gnificantly more rdevant than did Malawians. Further invKtigation is 
needed to pin;x>int die reason for this difference. That investigation might 
pertain to the sodal and political environment of each couniiy, or to the 
degree to which the individual understands and can unpact national 
agricultural development goals with increased education. Long and 
Jhnmerson (195K)) and Trail (1990) stated sj^dfic nation^ agriculmral 
development objectives that have been outiined for Malawi. The degree to 
which individuals understand and can impact those goals in Malawi and 
Tanzania could resuh in an explanation for the differences noted in this 
study. 

Finally, significani differences in the relevance of U.S. graduate 
eduration based on type of employer were found. Individuals who were 
employed by agencies other than government and parastatal agencies 
reported their education as significantly more relevant to national 
agricultural development goals that did the other two types of employer. 
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Goveniment en^loyees reported their traimng as the least relevant to 
national agricultural ^elqnnent ^^als. Eighty^ight percent of the 
respondents from Malawi were employed government agencies, as 
conq>ared to 37.6 percent from Tana»ma. To determine the full significance 
of this finding, the bweaucracy of governmental agemdes and the degree to 
which individuals feel they can in0uence national itevelopment should be 
examined findings could relate very closely to the differences 
reported with re^>ect to country and political/social environment In 
addition, Hughes (1987) reported that the private sector generally paid 
higher basic salaries than do ^>v»nn^nt or parastatal employers. Salary 
level might have an effect on perceptions of the relevance of their training 
and thus could be one of the reasons f^r the difference noted. 



Recommendations for Practice 



1. It is rea>mmended that academic advisers be informed of the degree 
objectives of the participant's program, both career objectives and possible 
influences on the development plan for the sj^cific country. This could be 
accomplished by careful preparation of the training orders and dissemination 
of that information to the academic adviser. 

Z It is recommended that advisers of studenu from developing countries 
have international experience, preferably in a developing country. 
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3. It is recommended thai a greater effort be placed on pre-departure 
advising. During this process, training ordns could be {Sloped and the 
expectations of the stuctent upon return could be outlined. Further detail on 
the needs of the educational pn^ram could be developed with ii^t from 
the participant These details should be dcmunented for use at the U.S. 
umveraty. This could provide Ae student and the \JS, acMscr with a clearer 
view of the needs of the eduoitional program. 

4. The review of literature suggested a need for a three month 
adjustn«nt period in the U.S. tefore beginning graduate snidy. This would 
allow the student to receive intensive English training and to adjust to the 
U.S. It is recommended that this adjustment j^riod indude not only 
language training, but orientation and socialization activities. 

5. It is further recommended that U.S. universiiies develop 
interdisciplinary programs of study that address the needs and issues of the 
developing world. 

Recommendatiom for Further Study 

1. Further study is recommended to explore in detail the possible 
reasons for the findings of this study regarding the effect of academic 
advising on relevance. Studio could focus on the cultural barriers in the 
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adviser/student relatiomhip, the mechanics of the advising process, or the 
univeidty as a vehicle of the prevailing oilture and how that impacts the 
advising process. 

2. A parallel study should be designed and administered with U.S. 
graduate smdents to determine the efiect of academic advising on the 
pexception of relevance of their graduate education. This would examine any 
differences between U.S. and international graduate students in the advising 
process and perceptions of relevance. 

3. A qualitative smdy should be conducted with individuals from this 
study to allow them to elatK^rate on their perceptions of relevance, the U.S. 
university system, and academic advising. 

4. It is reconunended that the results from the study in Tanzania and 
Malawi be further compared on the basis of other demographic and 
programmatic variables to detertmine their possible effects on relevance. 
Those could include: degree level, contact with home counuy while smdying 
in the U,S., major of smdy, and university af. which education was completed. 
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Com^luding Statement 



The findings from this study were somewhat of a surprise to this 
author. Although the hypotheses were written in the null fOTmiu, it was 
anticipated that academic advising would significantly effect the relevance of 
U.S. graduate education. It remains to be det^mined whether the results of 
this study were due to problems within the advising system or the sensitivity 
of the instrumem used to gaUier the information. Further mvestigation 
should be undertaken before any broad int^pretation of these findings are 
made. 

The author was pleased to find that there were no differences in the 
perceptions of relevance based on age or gender. Although the munbers 
were small, it was pc^twe to note that the educational oEperience was not 
significantly different for mal^ and fenmles re^undless of their age. 

As a result of this type of research, U.S. universities are be^nning to 
address the issue of relevance of educational programs to the needs of 
developing countries. More attention is bemg paid to the notion that the 
university needs to adapt its programs to make them more relevant In the 
past, it was ahvays the student who did the adi^ng. Studies like this can 
assist the U.S. universities, their international programs offices, their 
academic departments, and mdividual faculty meml^rs in achieving more 
relevant training. The U.S. instimtions can no longer afford to ignore the 
! ; ievance issue for smdents from the developing world Each player in this 
process, U.S. universities, development sponsors and placement agencies, 
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students from devdoping countries, and their home coumries, can l^nefit by 
increased emphasis on providing relevant education for tte world. 

As is the case in nnich of the researdi teing conducted^ this smdy 
generated more questions than it answered. However, as a result of this 
inquiry, one is able to fine tune some of the questions that need to be 
answered in order to shed more light on the issue of relevance. 
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to ftno you lOt fift of a now ptiOHcatlofi to say tiionks for yoor l»1o. 

Meait takt a mnt te ceiolfte aoO rtt«ni the ouisttennilrt lii tkt tndetta 

^rf'r*^**^* c«*^»t«« ft^m »t 

seen as oosstftlo. Thaflk you wry mcft for helping. 
Sinctrtly. 



Oavid G, Acker. 
SMrvey Coordinator 



Owest tonne ire forw %imu}« oe returnee to: A«rtc«Uur«l Aiueni Survey. Hufion 
Sesouret OevelopMnt and rralninf Office. U.S.A.I.B., p.o, oox fl30. fiar et 

«4 I l^^fli • 
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THE UNITED RWUBUC OF TAWANIA 

ftUNisTRY or ACfucuLTimE * uvmocK m^msmma 

iMiptaat mu. Hmbi Haut, 

b »iMtt iHNi. P.O. fier ^IHji^ 

m. u^J/h}BC^^ DAR ES SAIAAM. 

April 4, 1968 



Dear 



Ai yo« art •*'»rt oX tht f^tt« States i« cooptration with 
aaar coantrlM »»« ©thtr aetaeira ha^t ^ttu priwiflinf wUvtraity 
tOucatioft ID E«ny ?attlcl|>anta Stm th# flevtXPplnc coiatrAfa of 
wbich Tanzania ia included. 

so far thtrt baa not ^tta any afforta wCa to appraiae tb» 
rtlevanet of tAgfctr acricaltaraX aducatiw afftred 4a tba Baited 
Statci to *ack boce verlt aituatiaa of tht rcteratd partieipaat. 

rhe ofXica of Intamatietai Raaearcfe and I>fvelopBtiit of 
Oregon Statt Dnlreraity ia Raking th« first attespt to conduct a 
study to find oat to what txtaat C.S. Hightr A«ricoU»ral rdueatlcn 
is oX rtleTan • as ptrctivrd hy Alonai of U.S. Ceiats«s of 
Afrlc«lt»rt. Oatcws* of tfcla study will assiit in the davelopaent 
of future training procrwrs. 

•AS one of the Alaaaii of a T.S. africultural CoXlsEe yt>o b8»e 
beta ebesM to participate ia this study effort. Its aueeaas wiU 
depend or yeaar aasistance in coBpleting and tailing ♦bt taeloatd 
Cueatieaaairc* 



.../2 
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It ii expected that thr pubUohed reeulta pf this 
atudy will U ehared with you In the for» of t^cchimge Df 
•clentUic InXoraatlon. 

Your profflptnesB will be «rreatly appreciated. 

Sincerely lours » 



M# £. ^Iray V 




RELEVANCE OF U.S. 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 



AGRICULTURAL ALUMNI SURVEY 

1988 



COhaXJCTH) BY: 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVB-OF^HENT 
ORB3CNM STATE UNIVERSITY 
U.SA 



PLEASE RETURN COMPLETED QUESTIONNAIRE TO: 



AGRICULTURAL ALUMNI SURVEY 

HUI^ RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT TRAINiiSKS OFFICE 
USAID. P.O. BOX 9130 
DAR ES SALAAM 
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S^nON I: EDUCATION AND CAREER 



1) TMiaMicn«MlitMitii»fMn«iM«ywUS.agiia«wala«K«OT F«rMdiflitf» 



2' MMDR P K W iWI S 
3* MMOR BMmWS 

VfiHV MMOR BkilAMSfi 
9-110 BMMISB 



S-8QMEVWMT l»£WNT 
9- VeiV RRaSMWT 



A. a 

Eri^tfm sto ^ TraMng IMvanos to Career 





vbiyI VCTrj 

MMOFIMUOR MMOR yMOfflNONE 


VERY SOME isOMf VERY 

najEv naEv n Im. irrb. 


TRAMBIO M yOMl 






flu TliMiy 0QWfwS in ywdlMsi^lffB .... 

A ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^bJ(^^_^^,^ — * * JJ« 

C. rinwil ippiKflBW Of MM 


1 8 3 4 9 
1 2 3 4 9 
1 2 3 4 9 

1 2 3 4 9 
1 2 3 4 9 


1 2 3 4 9 

1 2 3 4 9 
1 8 3 4 9 

1 2 3 4 9 
1 8 3 4 9 


nefBAfieii 






MRflriMwtMana^ 

9. UbOMorr MPMMM IIIIMMR* 

L TrriRtos in uw tf laborMwy 

J. TfiMnQ bi rMdb>9 MCl 
II TnMng in wfing^y nnwMcfi 
i. RMMictiM Tamnii dtinH^naw 


1 2 3 4 9 
1 2 3 4 9 

1 2 3 4 9 
1 2 3 4 9 
1 2 3 4 9 
1 2 3 4 9 
1 2 3 4 9 


1.8 3 4 9 
1 2 3 4 9 

1 2 3 4 9 
1 2 3 4 9 
1 2 3 4 9 
1 2 3 4 9 
1 8 3 4 9 
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SEOmiW I: EDUCATION AND CAREER (CONmJEO) 

A. 



VStT 
MM3flj 



IMJOR 



Rgljyanw te Cawer 



NONE 



RBJV 



fCJEV 



N 



Ri. TnMny in ttMMwy of 



CM firal 



p. TmMnB in poicy 



2 
2 
2 



ft 

3 
3 



i 
S 
ft 



2 3 
2 3 
2 3 



4 
« 
4 



B 
S 
ft 



f« TivMny In ihnofy nl 



ft. TniMn0 In ffflidiw 



L TialMnf in Iwmw niatom . . 



w, Tftfitikip In 

X. PfVGliDil 



Mwvy of 



of iktts m 
•ml 



2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
S 

2 
2 



3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



9 
S 

ft 
B 

ft 
6 
8 

B 
5 



2 3 4 B 
2 3 4 S 



2 
2 



3 

3 



4 

4 



8 
8 



PROJECT ANALYSIS/EVALUATE 



X* T^sMnf In 



of 



2 

2 



3 
3 



S 
8 



2 3 

2 3 



4 
4 



ft 
8 



19 Do you twm «v niggtttiora cn t«ir UJS. 



irtwmi ni OHdd myrow yte qwriiQr al fyrwtoM MMng pw i tftd ip 




1 
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Semai W: PP» PVAMfiP OF EDUCATK)N TP AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 3 



1 • MMOR GMPHMMI 
a« MAJOR riiiMfflfi 
S» MMOR B^IWlWB 

8* NO BMPHMBS 
B. liii>M»Niwwii»»wyoiwUA«0HMi>anwwi»tf»iai^^ 

3- lOTei PBStfHT NOR mefvwfr 
3. vsRT wtaewMT 

CW4 ft» mwfcw 2iM bd wpiawwa fow mttwg Ih ft^ b^mwiw A and B. 

A. B. 

Effiohasif in TraMna Ratovanca €^ Tr^tno 




MAJOR MAOfVMNORfMMOqNOME 


VERY 1 SOME 1 „ IsOIC VERY 
RaEvI RBLBfl •» ItfWEL tRREl 


SOCIAL OMienvEt 






UMiriwIi ftTt ptflfrt « . * 


1 2 3 4 9 
1 2 3 4 9 

1 3 3 4 9 
1 3 3 4 9 


1 2 3 ■ * 9 
1 2 3 4 9 

1 2 1 « 9 
1 2 3*9 




Tf cHMCAL outcnm 








1 2 3 4 9 

1 2 3 4 9 
1 2 3 4 9 


1 2 3*9 

• 

1 2 3*9 
1 2 3 * i 


nrfBoiiiNsy iBvil 


TflAOl 08JICT1VI8 






ll« Ifl^lWilQ pMlllCSMI flVpSGlttiS ^ 

Mm 0l Miffirt and iMr* 
horieaiunl orant and tfiiOM by 


1 2 3 4 9 
1 2 3 4 9 
1 2 3 4 9 


1 2 3*9 
1 2 3*9 
1 2 3 4 9 


CfOpi» food civpiL Md pWinBd 



tflS 



KCno^ in: BAaCGROlfl€> V^ORmVOli 



4 













'"wimB^M VS. 


Cunwn JO* 










VOUR TITLE 


VOURHIU 














NUMBI^R 
2 NO 


2 NO 


1 VIS 




YEARS 




VSABS 




1 HXM 
SUM 


1 MQH 
SLOMT 








in Mflh eotuim}. . . 


2 mAMMOABMCATON 

9 puiMimeiADMMSTm'noN 

COI^SMUmnON. ETC 
S PRaOUCTX3NAaFICUtn)PC 
• OTHEA 


2 TRAOmOAEDUCAIKM 

COOPWiPJTWnPN. ETC 


I Tmmm^mjGKVOH 

41 Ejcispoioit GWDimam:/ 
oooraMnffnoH ETC. 

S iimMi TUN ^HWPW^TWE 
i OlMBt: 




isar 

SULMUMCNT 
3 FARASTATAL 
iPffiVATE 


3 MRASTATAL 


3 PAMSTATAL 

0 Vf ffVaiffite .... 










13) PINM Hit fW 








MiMft intut 

lofe: , 
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1« up IP Ow pnwm *imm tmm tptm imm of ymir MT (Orel* on* MMibMr): 
t CMM A ffARM 

2 M ANQKkMfM mm MOMg 

3 14 A mAQ6 OP LESS THAN ZiM PfOPlfi 

« IN A Tovm OP uaeo ijsaa fWftJE 

9 IN A TOWN OF SMO - SOJBOO P&M 

• IN A cnv OF oveh soLOoe feor£ 







DATES 




A* 


















tr 







Ifl) Mdi lypt flf duffM Mad Mm. pinna Mtett Oia parted el nMne. a^tor Ml mhm of 



TYFtOF 


TR/UWBPBaOP 

STANT 1 nmn 


MAJOR FiaO 


fvmop 

JfWHTUIIW 


praMmrsQURci 

OF WJMBWa 


O0ilM£TB3f 
^O'^MP 


aDIFLOMA 












b.BACHBjOPrS 
























dDOCTDRATE 












•.OTNBI 

(SPEC3FV) 













17) Durtnff your US. Mnlng pvrM. how fmiiiM «w four Qomwi «Wi hoiM tattiMlBMr. iCW» 

2 FWDauBwr 

3 Pi<R&QUBiT 

4 VERY Mn\couB<nr 
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It) Old fOii tawt • fob mmns lor ym i«Nmi fOB 

1 XWS 

2 HO 

19) OW you tMBiv* M(M|Mtt or MmMom** TMUff 

a PraORTDDEPMmiREFORUS.? 1 Y» 
b. Hm&ESnflyVMQNTICULS.? 1^ 



BDMiMiinp?: (CMMf onv m iwi b tf ipr a end b) 



tWPCDWTE 

a Mo 

2 No 



POlOTHECBVg 
3 
3 



Botpw i» • M Bf ways on* m)gM «r sdghi opi spdM Hm^ tabikiB. Mono inAtfo «h^w or 
nM ysH iMv* IM0 wEh to ivdBio ywB HctMnl Unoiriodgo imdo Mtundi^ ftpm «*iMH( M fw 
U.B. (CMo »» aumbor). 



YES NO 

M»Vg HAVE MOT 

a. ACCESS TO JOURNALS 1 a 

b. NEWSLCrm 1 2 
c ATTBONB 8H(^ OOURKS 1 2 
A CPRWSI^OIiMNCE WITH PROninKSMMJB 1 2 

a. VBtfTS 0y fM^TY fROM VOim UPSVEflSITY 1 2 
L VJSJTS BY MCULTY ffROM OTICR UW^RSTTES 1 2 
9 ICTTTONO PnOFESSONM. MSTMOS 1 2 

b. CONTACT wnx NTBWATKWAL ISSEAfSN CDlTERS 1 2 
I OTHER 1 2 



21} Hem wmM ywi laio iho o i wrrtl w io ww w fw U.S. lawwolly iraMr^ Id tho 
■grtnAit^ dovotepntM obpictiw «l Tbioaraa? (C*rc»» ana mm^rj 



1 VB«Y msmft 

2 SMEWHAT fBXmn 

a MEnHBl R&fWIIfT NOR «na£WWT 

4 sgMDWiAT nraaJEvwfT 

5 VBIY IRRB£¥ANT 



22} How many prpfaaoiflnat p aof tfo incbiil^ yoiR»M. ropert (dmKSy » ifomatfaia taehnical 
aiipannaer? ftf yen ao baw an mmadbm wvfmviKt. p» aoo oiMp lo t^wainn 2^ 



22a. How lawty. tfiegamor. iia«t raoaivad i an p-wm tnuwig iieni a a» » ate p a << emmify? 
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SECTION III: BACKGROW^IO INFORMATION (CONTTNUED) 



•NfM* tor mmmm^ 





( 1 


) 


{ 


« ) 


PRMAfiy BXJCATION 


( a 


1 


I 


2 ) 


V l£V& SSiOiaM^ EDUOmON (FORM N) 


( 3 


» 


1 


3 ) 


ft lfV& SmCMflY gOUCATKM ^ONM V9 


( « 




( 


« ) 


POST-^ONOMY TRAMNS 


( s 


> 


( 


5 ) 


IMVBISnY' (MSmMOUKTS OeOREE 


( e 


) 


( 


• ) 


UNiVCRSITY' roSTKSUOUATe OBWIC 


( T 


) 


( 


T ) 


OONT MHOIW 


( I 


> 


{ 


• ) 



ZS) WDM n yow ^>ar Of 



2B) What it yewr MM? (Oict* om mnOia^ 

2 mmM 



Z7) WTiat » your Mdsnalty? 



28} Hcv* you •var bMn •ftyagMl m tennlng/pfPductton •gncuHum? (CffCte on» mantar^ 



1 ves 

2 NO 



89) Oe ywi twM mif aOm cemmtnm lo m«w nbpwi raiwanM i^ your U.S. sdM^entf 



PtMM ooffiplfi* Mctiont of M* quMhomttir* and Mn a to 9m Hunan fl«Mmt 
Dw^aimn and Trains Offlca.USAiO.P.0, Box 813a Oar MSatBoni Thwtiiyout 
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in Hfif ftrmu N». 



Ref. 33/23/1 



rttftnmi Mdoobc. tiM««i« 
TaltpkMtt t W i in W KD 



MINISTRY OP ACRICULTVUE 



P.a BOX 30iK 
UU>NCWBS 



n Hay 1990 



To: Chitf Agricultural Research Officer, (Alt: Dr. E. HtoKotha) 
Chief Agricultural Officer, (Att: Mr. D. Ylwoabe) 
Chief Veterinary Officer* (Att: Hr. D. Kanpani) 



: AgPTrO fUe (2 extra copies) 

IMPACT E¥ALUAT10M STUDY OF THE LQHC TEBM PARTICirANTS UHPER 
WORLn BAWC, DSAID. AW) OTHER POHOR FUNDI WC 

World Bank, DSAID, and ether donors have requested the Hiniatry to 
conduct an lapact Evaluation Study of Long Tera Participants at the 
H.Sc. and Ph.D. level. NOA sanagesent has approved the proposal ' 
and has requested the ATB to conduct the survey. 

Your strong support and eneouragencnt of officers in your unit to 
participate in the study ie easential. The results of the study 
will be used to assist in preparing a training needs report. This 
report will be presented to donors in the near future to assist 
the HOA in securing the needed financial resources to train 
personnel at the M.Sc. and Ph.D. levels. required during the next 
5 years. 

Attached to this letter is a set of questionnaires to be distributed 
to the officers indicated on the Master tist. The questionnaire 
is accospanied by a specific cover letter from the ATB with full 
instructions to the participants in the survey. The ATB has also 
written the naeie of each officer to be included in the study on 
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the top of the cover letter. Please dlfitribute the queationnalre 
and accempanyins letter to each officer as aoon aa possible* 
A complete list of all of the officers identified for the study 
is also included for your reference « 

The cospleted questionnaires are to he returned tos Secretary for 
Agriculture (Att: Dr. Trail, T*AO# P.O. Btw 30134» Lilongtre 3, 
These instructions have slso been indicated to the participanta in 
the cover letter. 

Tining is extresely important in this study. The conpleted surveys 
should be returned to the ATB by 20 June 1990. 

Again, it is essential that the questionnaires be completed and 
returned on time. The data is required for ATB to cosqilete the 
report. We anticipate that the report will be crucial in obtaining 
additional support for training in the future. 




Dr. T- Trail. T.A. 

For: SECRETAAt FOR AGRICULTURE 



Attached; as staled above 
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In rcp/jf i^m «Miit N0. ..M»l»,..iM23JX 



MINISTKY OF ACfUCULTURE 



P.a BOX Wl»4 

malaaVi 



11 Hay 1990 



To: Officers Who Have ParticipaCed In Long Tersi Overseas Training 



Dear Participant, 



You have been selected to participate in a very ioportant study* 
The results of your contribution will be included in a Training 
Needs Report that will be presented to ttanagemint and donors* 
We believe that the report will be crucial in obtaining additional 
financial support fro© donors to fund additional H.Sc. and Ph»D# 
scholarships for the Ministry. 

Please fill out the attached questionnaire as soon as possible and 
return it directly to: Secretary for Agriculture, (Attention: 
Dr. T. Trail, T*A.)» P.O* Box 30134, Lilongwe 3. The questionnaire 
should be returned by 20 June. 

Your assessment of the istpact and relevancy of your long tern 
academic experience will assist the Ministry and donor groups in 
developing thi? next 5 year training plan, tour responses will 
rei^in confidential so please be as frank and honest as you can 
about the training you received and its relevance to your work. 
Vour contribution is greatly appreciated. 



Dr. T. Trail, T.A. 

For: SECRETARY FOR AGRICULTURE 

Attached: as stated above 
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SecretaQ* Tor Agricuhure 



P.O.Box 30134 
Li)ong:me3 Malawi 



Apf»,24 11^ 



Dear Sir 

Asa ^^i^B c*9g^ Nikter frQintt«U.S.,youhav8bem^ai«itOf^k:^ebi8Hibrp«t^f«- 
asKh siMly fm Ute n^sv»^ U.S. ^^rictAtJVti m^/cttkNi tat M^n*^ stwi«^ TTw J^uily «^ ulSn 
feeffi>a(A from 6^«T«ti n )^>iffseH 10 hel^ bnprara po^am <d 
M^8«H . Th^ ^ 1^ ol »i omaff fivah^kHi trie ir^^ cwT^ior^ Nf^F V. 

11 is «Mki^ed th« M ^ mb«Mes 10 c«)^t the t^^iom^. tn ortter to 

graikucte to you lor taking tt« itoTO to {»n^e ami ftfomplly return this qu^k^^ 
be provkted. A copy oJ Ihe resirils wifi be senl to you, 

Conq^btg ami resim^ tf^ c^m^kmna^ & vokxtary bi& yous vmrmn are crfiteal bi^XMlareM to 
the success 01 ih^sufV8y.^Wi« you pro^w« be ke|3istridVconftt^i^ Youwffira^thalankienit. 
ncaikm mtmtiw has been fa«diKfetf your ftmn. Thli«^»»t^)L«5tos«KJt(^}w-i^i«Mlip«iwtthma 
Ix»herir9 thf»e *Avs rwpu^ tamiwctiaieV^ 

Please t^e a momeni 10 complete and return the quesikHinaire in the enclosed eiTvektpe. Wewould 

appreciffle » you wouW f^ase return the completed form as soon as possit^. Thank you vejy much lor 
hearing. 



Dr. TJf afl 

Sunrey Coordk^tor 



Oucsthjnjiako fwms sJunikJ be returned lo; The S^reiaiy f« Agrcufliwe. P.O. Box 301 34, Capital City 
Utor^we 3, Malawi. AtlenlHjn Dr. T, TraH . ATB. 



Sincerely. 





ERIC 



RELEVANCE OF U.S. 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION TO 
MALAWI PARTICIPANTS 



AGRICULTURAL ALUMNI SURVEY 

1990 



CONDUCTED BY: 

SECRETARY FOR AGRICULTURE 
R O. BOX 30134 
LILONG^^'E 3, MALAANT 



PLEASE HETURN COMPLETED QUESTIONNAIRE TO: 

ACRICULTVRE AUIMNl SURVI^Y 
SECREJTARV FOR ACRICUUHRE 
P.a BOX 30134 

ULONGH-E 3, MALAWI 

(ATT: Dr. T. TRAIU A^B) 
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1) 



SECTION 1 : EDUCATION AND CAREER 

This SBCtton (teals wfth it^ reJevanc* rtl your j^rtciAiH«! educaljon to your career. For I 

A. ini£caiBtrieite8reQi4£[jffit^Uie«(bica«ona!expwk^ 
U.S.irab^orowam 

1 - VERY MAJOR EMPHASiS 

2 • MA^EMPHAS® 

3 . MINCM EMPHASIS 

4 - VERY lyQNCKl EMPHASIS 
$ . NO EMPHASIS 

B. hitfeatBtew retevanlt heeiHicaionaleitpariBncet^ ^pywr^^^fPBr.sinca 
rsti^nAno from steKf^ ^ His U.S. 

1 - VERY RELEVANT 

2 . SOMEWHAT RBJEVANT 

3 . NEIThffiftRELEVAfJrNORBWiELEVANT 
A - SOMEWHAT mfELEVArrr 

5 - VERYff«?ELEVANT 

Circte the mmiberma9b«str6presamsywffr««^h both coMre» A.Ar40& 



RetevarsaB to caret 













MAJOR 




MNOR 









VCTY 






ma 





b. Lftbofaiwy M^wlwm fen 



tl. Cow www Ik wHich wnphwi^^ 



meV«te..„>^.,^ ....^^ 



2 

a 



2 
2 



ft 

5 



6 
i 



2 
8 
2 
2 



2 
2 



3 

9 



2 
2 



3 
3 



5 
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SECTION 1: EDUCATION AND CAREER 

A. 



(CONTINUED) 




VERY 



Retewm to Carey 



I 



SOME 
SSSSL. 



VERY 



2 

2 
2 



9 
3 
3 



5 

e 
f 



2 a 
2 3 
2 3 



2 
2 



3 

3 



3 
3 



3 
2 

2 
2 
2 



3 
3 



ft 

0 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



2 
2 



1 
3 



3 
5 



2 
2 



3 

3 
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SECTION II: RELEVANCE OF EDUCATION TO AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 



1. VBm MAJOR fM!nM»S 

A B 



Relevant limiting 







vsnr 




VERY 


80IIC 












mevr 








TECHNICAL OBJEC 



form tirough •pp«oprhrite 
ptoe>»>faiig » «. 



2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



A. DmMtoping • vw^te pool ol 



2 
2 



9 
S 



2 
2 



3 



4 » 
4 9 



p impmffig pfM^islioo e^wc^iM of 
food 90 IK«I fppd bomnw IK« n^Of 
el Moffi^ and NiNNra^on^ 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 $ 



2 3 4 9 



1 2 3 4 B 



I 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 
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SECTION Hi BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



1 





















VDURTTTLE 




Iw whom ywtf pfovkto 














(^f^f on* fniiJilipi In 


7 NO 


1 YES 

2 l» 


2 NO 


7) hNim^ofy»m#i|ii^ 










YEARS 


YBARS 


^ li^ftl«vme»clym^llU^ur^i^«ra%tr«li^loyow 


1 l«OH 


1 l«OH 

2 mom^ 








3 UOW 




% 


% 


AMn •etti^ly el your 


4 Drre^isiON: a»»TiAOimx/ 

COWS^AJTffTm ETC 

5 mrauctiONAmciiLTi^ 


2 TRiy90^MS>EOUCATK>N 

3 FLANIimO»AOiy»«STn%11C3N 

cooreMJTfvnoN, ETC 

s PROCXICroN 


1 I^KARCN 

3 ptA»MmaAOiiB«r 

4 EXTBISION: ITOniMl 
COOPSMirfVnOH ETC 

3Gm«i 


11) Typ« fit •inployw 


1 mi 

2 OOVEmMEKT 

3 PAmSTATAL 

5 OTWR 


1 1^ 

2 oa^^^mm 

3 PAMSTAfAL 
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SECTION 111: BACKGROUND INFORMATION (CONTINUED) 
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SECTION III: BACKGROUND INFORMATION (CONTINUED) 
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SECTION III: BACKGROUND INFORMATION (CONTINUED) 
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SECTION IV : PER50NAUPR0FESS10NAL SKILLS 



This action de^ wkb Ibyw wefi yrar US ^prioiAiiral luiiM^ioii to iiii{M^0ii«d ytm poimal sl^ »i 
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SECTION IV: PERSONAiyPROFESSlONA I. SKILLS (CONTINUED} 



N«»l Toa great 
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SECTION IV: PERSONAWPROFESSIONAL SKILLS (CONTINUED) 
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PREAMBLE: 



The crucial place oj human resources in every facet of national 
development is unquestioned. The process of manpower planning, training, 
and utilization is indispensatile to the effective mobilization and development 
of ail national resources. The unique place of oui manpower in national 
development has t>een stated and emphasixed on many occasions, dating 
back t}elore independence to the 1961 Election Manifesto of the Malawi 
Congress Party. 

Since independence in 1964. the aims and objectives ol the Malawi 
Uo^emment have necessarily changed in response to new, urgent, and c^ten 
critical issues. Inevitably, these issues have required the re-appraisal of 
pricrities in the allocation of scarce resources. In the process, any 
re-allocation of resources, irrespective of size or complexity, often, in turn, 
has an immediate impact on the manpower of the nation. Furthermore, as the 
Malawi Government responds with flexibility to the pressures and c^emands 
of the future, changes in the range and types d human resources becot.ie 
necessary. The quality of these responses and changes depends, on many 
factors, but the most important sre the strength of the institutions, both public 
and private, charged with the management of the work force, the capability of 
the work-force itself, and above all. the formulation of clear guidelines on 
manpower training and development. 

1.0 INTRODUCTION 

1.1 The strategy for Malawi's development is set out in the "Statement for 
Development Policies (DEVPOL)." It provides guidance on Government 
policies and a framework for long development planning. DEV OL, which is 
a Statement erf Intent, is supplemented by a flexible three-year "rolling" 
public-sector investment programme, which is revised annually in order :o 
lake changing circumstances into account. 

1.2 The fundamental principles and objectives of the de*'elopmenl policy 
pursued by Mnlawi are as follows:- 

1 .2. 1 an open-door economy; 

1.2.2 emphasis on agricultural development aimed at food self- 
sufficiency, increasing foreign exchange earnings and savings, 
and improving rural life and income; 

1 .2.3 removal of regional imbalances in development; 

1.2.4 strengthening ol the role of the private sector, with particular 
attention to encoi""=iging the growth of Malawian entrepren- 
eurs; and 

1.2.5 mobilization and effective management of both public and 
private sectors resources. 
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1 .3 To further ihese principles and objectives, the Government tias set out 
in this document a training policy for Malawi. This policy covers both public 
and private sector training in the contevt Malawi's political and 
socio-economic order, and sets out b^cad policy guidelines as well as a 
strategy to accomplish these objectives, together with the institutional 
framework and co-ordination mechanisms necessary to put the strategy 
into action. 

1.4 The training policy and its implementation will be monitored and 
reviewed periodically to take into account changing social and economic 
conditions. 

2.0 OBJECTIVES OF THE TRAINING POLICY 

2.1 The Government is fully committed to training as a key factor in the 
process of achieving manpower self-sufficiency in quantitative and qualita- 
tive terms, thereby maximizing the performance of both the publib and private 
sectors d the nation. This commitment '^r^tJrates at political, legislative, 
organi/ritional. management, and indiviojal le>^ls. In this respect, Govern- 
ment has drawn up the following broad objectives for training within the 
public and privr»e sectors:- 

2.1 .1 to support and reflect the priorities outlined in the Statement of 
Development Policies; 

2.1.2 to respond positively to the training needs of the people, 
especially those living in the rural areas, women, and the 
handicapped, so that they contribute positively to the develop- 
ment of the country; 

2. 1 .3 to promote, where appropriate, a smooth transition to localiza- 
tion of manpower in both the public and private sectors. 

2.2 This will be done in fuH awareness of the importance and urgency of 
reaching and then maintaining the opiim-im level of development and 
utilization ol manpower, so that social and economic development is 
sustained. 

3.0 TRAINING PRIORITIES 

3.1 The demand for Irainmg tends to exceed the capacity and resources 
available to undertake such training. II is. therefore, essential lhat training 
priorities be delerminocJ, and explained to all Malawians, to ensure thai the 
implications of the Government's objectives and policies are fully u:nde stood. 
The immediate training pnouties are a ; follows: 

3.1.1 systematic induction programmes for new employees as a 
foundation lor subsequent relattu advanced training; 




3.1.2 (he provision of management deveiopmenl programmes lor 
entrants to middie and high level management positions; 

3.1.3 the allocation of resources for training in fields where qualified 
personnel is currently scarce, such as Medicine, Enginaering, 
Accobitancy. Architecture, Quantity Surveying, and other 
scientific and technical fields: 

3.1 .4 Ihe allocation of resources for the acquisition and upgrading of 
technical and commercial skills: and 

3.1.5 the allocation of resources to promote the develoomenl of 
cuUural skills, such as those in the Fine and Performing Arts. 
Literature and Sports. 

4.0 TYPES OF TRAINING 

4.1 Training in both the public and privale sectors falls into two categories- 
professional and technical, and administralive and managerial. Such training 
may be accoumplished at different levels, within the country or abroad, on or 
off the Job, sponsored or self-funded. 

5.0 IIVIPLEfWENTATION OF POLICY OBJECTIVES 

5.1 The Departmenl of Personnel Management and Training in the OfHce of 
the President and Cabinet will pursue Ihe goals and objectives of manpower 
development by:- 

5.1.1 strengthening existing training institutions and where neces- 
sary, creating new ones, with clearly dePined functions and 
responsibiiilies; 

6.1.2 strenglhening training capacity in both the public and private 
sectors, in particular the Iraiuing of trainers; 

5.1.3 ralionalizing the utilization of resources available for training; 
and 

5.1.4 removing all impediments lo the training, recruilmeni, and 
ulilizalion of women and handicapped persons. 

6.0 OPERATIONAL STRATEGIES 

6.1 As a sound basis for faining. the Department of Personnel Management 
and Training in the Office of the President and Cabinet wlll:- 

6.1.1 establish Ihe need for training at ail levels wilhin Ihe public 
sector, in consultalion with the appropriate ministries and 
deparlmenls; and 
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6.1 .2 rationalize and improve tlie recruitment process to ensure that 
a systematic induction programme is devised and implemented 
and that entrants are placed in posts for which their 
qualifications, expertise, and experience are relevant. 

6.2 Where circumstances dictate, the Department of Personnel Manage- 
ment and Training in the Office of the President and Cabinet may have 
recourse to the use of expatriates to either iii! a skills gap or substitute for 
training outside Malawi. Such use of expatriates will be linked to the training 
of Malayan counterparts in particular posts. Normally, the use of expatriates 
will be permitted'only when a training role and responsibility are intagral parts 
of the arrangement. 

7.0 ROLE OF MAI-AWI GOVERNMENT IN TRAINING 

7.1 The Government will be responsible lor providing opportunities for 
training and development for ntembers of the public sector and, as 
appropriate, the private sector. The Government will endeavour to create 
conditions for making training effective and will allocate resources to support 
training consistent writh other priorities, it recognizes that, without adequate 
allocation of resources for training, the ! jII potential d available ntanpower 
will not t^e realized. 

7.2 The Government will endeavour to provide opportunities for training and 
development for its employees consistent with the demands of the tasks 
assigned to them in the course their careers. The Government recognizes 
that training is not a one-time activity but rather a life-long process, to be 
offered at intervals throughout one's career. 

7.3 In fulfilling its responsibility to plan, co-ordinate and monitor the 
implementation d policies and programmes for training Malawians. the 
Government, through the Deparlmenl of Personnel Management and Training 
in the Office o| the President and Cabinet, will:- 

7.3.1 co-ordinate and approve all matters relating to training, 
including determination of training needs, scope, and standards 
and evaluation of training programmes for the public sector, and 
co-operate with the private sector in this regard; 

7.3.2 assist, where nece."5sary. and provide advisory services on the 
identification of training needs; and monitor and co-ordinate all 
training offered to public servants inte.'^nally and externally; 

7.3.3 prepare and disseminate information on training to both the 
public and private sectors; and assist Ministries in the 
preparation of training plans and staff development proposals; 
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7.3.4 in liaison with Ihe private sector, iniUale. plan, and promole. as 
necessary, periodic reviews «rf training centres and pro- 
grammes in Malawi, to ensure their relevance to national 
objectives and tasks: 

7.3.5 consider proposals lor the establishment and expansion of 
specialist administralive/managemenl and technical/profes- 
sional'training fadlities: 

7 36 recognize non-governmental training institutions or facilities 
relevant to \he training of public servants and private sector 
employees; 

7.3.7 encourage in-nouse training programmes in both the public and 
private sectors; 

7.3.8 formulate policies and incentive to foster the development of 
public servants and private sector employees; 

7.3.9 be responsible for regional and international collaboration in 
matters of training; 

7.3.10 approve and/or facilitate nil requests by Ministries and the 
private sector for training outside IVlalawi; 

7.3.1 1 monitor the training by expatriates of their f^alaWian counter- 
parts to ensure the transler of appropriate skills; 

7.3.12 encourage the implementation ol language and orientation 
courses for expatriates; 

7.3.13 mx>bilize nnancial and human resources foi* effective Implemen- 
\3\rm of training programmes; 

7.3.1 4 &db nit an annual report on all training ac.livities to the Minister 
res sensible lor the Public Service; 

7.3.15 pa licipale in the International Scholarship Committee, which 
hai overall responsibility lor foreign scholarships available to 
Malawian nationals; and 

7.3.16 liaise closely with the appropriate authorities in matters of 
recruitment oi expatriate personnel, to ensure that skills gaps 
are ideniified and corrective measures taken. 

8.0 ROLE OF INDIVIDUAL MINISTRIES/DEPARTMENTS IN TRAINING 

8.1 Each Ministry /Department shall be responsible for:- 

o 
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8.1.1 estimating its training needs and identifying persons requiring 
in-service training for professional development; 

8.1 .2 organizing and conducting tfie induction and specialist techni- 
cal and professional training of its employees wnth the 
assistance, wliere appropriate, Ifie Department of Personnel 
Management and Training; 

8.1 .3 placing its employees in appropriate posts after training; 

8.1.4 submitting to the Department of Personnel Management and 
Training proposals for the expansion of existing specialist or 
technical/professional training facilities within the Ministry 
/Department and for the creation d new facilities; 

8.1 .5 furnishing a comprehensive report to the Department of 
Personnel Management and Training al the end of each 
financial year, detailing significant aspects d training pro- 
grammes undertaken, and their impact on the Ministry's/De- 
partment's performance; 

B.I. 6 submitting once every year, on request by the Department of 
Personnel Management and Training, detailed plans and 
requirements for specialisi professional /technical training for 
the following year; and 

8.1.7 liaising and co-operating with the Department of Personnel 
Management and Training in the implementalion of all training 
policies and programmes, 

9.0 THE ROLE OF THE PRIVATE SECTOR IN TRAINING 

9.1 It is the Government's wish to co-operato with the private sector in the 
development and utilization of human resources, in the awareness of the fact 
that efficiency and profitability can be improved by considering employees ns 
an important asset, and their training as inherent to the success of 
organizational development programmes. This policy statement, therefore, 
attempts to spell out the Government's recognition of the role of the privafe 
sector in human resources development and utilization as follows:- 

9.1.1 The private sector is encouraged to develop all levels of 
personnel to their highest potential, within the limits of the 
framework of the specified organizational objectives. 

9.1.2 The private sector should be encouraged to contribute 
financially towards the Malawi Government Sholarship Fund 
administered by the Oeparlment of Personnel Management and 
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Training of behalf of Ihe Government. This contribution is aimed 
at boosting the resources available for training for thenefit of 
tKjth puWic and private sector employees, emphasis being 
placed on training in those areas of skills scarcity requiring 
recruitment of school leavers for training. 

9.1 .3 The private sector should, where necessary, inform the Central 
Training Advisory Board of its manpower development and 
utilization policies. 

9.1 .4 The private sector is encouraged to seek advice on any aspect 
of human resources development from the Department of 
Personnel f^anagement and Training, which will also continue 
to handle at national level clearance for overseas iratntng. 

10.0 INSTITUTIONAL FRAMEWORK FOR LOCAL TRAINING IN THE 
PUBLIC SECTOR 

10.1 Training will be provided through a network of training institutions or 
training centres whose programmes will be co-ordinated and monitored by 
the Department of Personnel l^anagement and Training. These institutions or 
centres may be categorized as follows:- 

10.1.1 Specialized or technical training inslilulions within different 
Ministries/Departments; 

10.1.2 Institutions or centres directly managed by the Department of 
Personnel Management and Training; and 

1 0. 1 .3 Semi-autonomous inslilulions. 

1 1.0 Two types of training institutions or centres ore managed directly by 
the Department of Personnel f^anagemenl and Training, namely, the Staff 
Trainmg College and the Malawi Institute of Management. 

12.0 OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

12.1 The Department of Personnel Management and Training will collabo- 
rate with, and make use of the fncililies of training institutions in the private 
sector. 

1 3.9 ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY FOR CO-ORDINATION OF TRAINING 

13.1 The co-ordination of training in Malawi is the responsibility of the 
Department of Personnel Management and Training. A number of administra- 
tive mechanisms will be used to faciiitole this co-ordination. 

3.2 A Central Training Advisory Board (CTAB) will monitor and advise on 
matters relating to training policy, training needs, and plans. The Chairman 
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and the members of the Board will be appointed by the Office of the President 
and Cabinet. The Secretariat will be provided by the Department of Personnel 
Management and Training. 

1 3.3 Ministry-tiased Training Committees will be responsible for overseeing 
thr Ministry's or Department's training functions. 

DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL MANAGEAAENT AND TRAINING, 
(IN THE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT AND CABINET). 
P.O. BOX 30227. 
ULONGWE 3. 



